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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


FRIEND OF FOLKLORE 


Stephen C. Clark 1882-1960 


This summer, with the passing of Stephen C. Clark, folk- 
lore in our state lost one of its dearest friends. Stephen Clark 
deeply loved America. He loved to tell its story, especially 
the York State story of Americana. He wanted others to love 
it as he did. What's more, he did something about it. 


The endowment that came from this love came not just 
from his money but from his heart, his hand, and his head, 
Most of the credit for the idea behind the Cooperstown 
museums rightfully goes to him. Most of all to folklore and 
history in New York, he gave his driving energy and his 


creative leadership. 


He made it possible for all who love to tell the tales of 
York state to tell them in an unforgettable way. The Base- 
ball Hall of Fame and Museum, the Farmers’ Museum and 
Crossroads Village, and the art collection at Fenimore House 
will continue to tell that story to generations yet to come 
who have time to pause by the roadside to remember. We 
will never forget what Stephen Clark did because he helped 
us to remember what America has done. 


M.A.R. 








THE LIGHTBULB ANGEL 


GEORGE R. CLAY 


HE word “museum” means, literally, seat of the Muses— 

any of nine sister goddesses, daughters of Zeus and 
Mnemosyne (one always has to specify which lady, where 

Zeus was concerned) who preside over different fields of inspira- 
tion. If I had to pick a Muse for the Farmers’ Museum, the Village 
Crossroads, and Fenimore House—the related trio of indoor and 
outdoor folk museums of the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion at Cooperstown, New York—I think I would choose a patched 
and battered deity known around here as “The Lightbulb Angel.” 
Dr. Lous C. Jones, director of the Historical Association, was 


driving through the rural countryside between Cooperstown and 
Albany about a year ago when he first saw the Lightbulb Angel, 
a forlorn but intriguingly shaped wooden weathervane silhouetted 
against the winter sky, perched on top of one of the lurching out- 
buildings of a roadside farm. Momentarily ignoring his appoint- 
ment in Albany, he stopped and passed the time of day with the 
elderly farm wife whose late husband, it turned out, had cut the 


weathervane from an old pattern still stored in her attic. Orig- 
inally the angel held a proper trumpet, straight as Gabriel's but 
the end had been broken off and been replaced by a child's tin 
horn—the kind with a loop in the stem. This had been screwed 
on to what was left of the original stem, and a lightbulb had been 
jammed into the bell of the hybrid instrument, giving its angel 
the look of a fey but undeniably vigorous Bix Beiderbecke doing 
his muted solo perpetually downwind. For a modest consideration, 
the farm wife was willing to part with both weathervane and 
original pattern. The Angel now rests against the wall of Dr. 
Jones's office. Callers seldom notice it, for the opening door hides 
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it as they walk in, and they must sit with their backs to it. But Dr. 
Jones can see it. Seated at his desk, he faces it whenever he looks 
up from his work. We have it, as the saying goes, under study. 
The first problem, put bluntly, is to decide whether it is plain 
junk or a contemporary example of transitional folk art. Second, 
if it seems worth keeping, what are we to do with it? Put it and 
its pattern indoors, in the permanent Fenimore House folk art 
collection, or as part of a Farmers’ Museum weathervane exhibit? 
Restore it to the design of the old pattern and stick it on top of 


one of the Village Crossroads buildings—perhaps the Lippitt 


Homestead barn or woodshed? Dr. Jones seems rather discouraged 
and embarrassed by the whole matter, as if he felt he had erred 
on this one, and that it is probably junk and not even significant 
junk. Mavbe he is right. But even if it ends in the trash can, for 
me the Lightbulb Angel still symbolizes, more subtly and pre- 
cisely than any other object I can think of, exactly what it is we 
are about, here in Cooperstown. 

To begin with, we are concerned with social history. 

So are many sister museums—Old Sturbridge Village, Colonial 
Williamsburg, Winterthur, Shelburne, Mystic Seaport, to name 
only a handful of the better known ones in the East. Yet I doubt 
whether any of them would be remotely interested in the Light- 
bulb Angel. 

Why should we be? It is not of “our’’ period: post-Revolution 
to pre-Civil War. It is a bastardized and contemporary object 
from a not very special pattern. Why was Dr. Jones concerned 
enough to buy it? To phrase the question objectively, what prin- 
ciples of selection operate at Cooperstown? What, aside from the 
obvious geographical and chronological characteristics that dis- 
tinguish each institution, differentiates the Cooperstown museums 
from others in the “outdoor,” social history category? 

It was as a tourist in the summer of 1957, wandering through 
the big stone barn at Cooperstown with two small children in tow 
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and two smaller ones locked in the car, that I first sensed a basic 
difference between the Farmers’ Museum and the only other 
places vaguely like it that I had ever visited: Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage and Mystic Seaport. My initial reaction was one of mild 
disappointment, followed by the realization that I had expected 
the Cooperstown museum to be something it had never tried to 
be—a full-blown recreation like the ones at Sturbridge and Mystic. 

Neither of these places had entirely won me over on my first 
visit, but each had seemed singularly successful as a theatrical 
entity: one a beautifully recreated early nineteenth century New 
England village complete with common, mill race, wandering 
paths, and country lanes; the other a diminutive clipper-age sea- 
port crowded with shops, dwellings, gulls, boats, asd a three- 
masted whaler. Each offered a gigantic stage setting with authentic 
props, dozens of representative buildings and sufficient acreage, 
sealed off physically and acoustically from the modern mess out- 


side its toll gate. One did not even have to enter the buildings 
to experience that willing suspension of disbelief which is one of 
the essential ingredients of good theater. In fact, I wish now that 
I had not looked inside the buildings at all on those first visits; 
surely the people who had inhabited such communities did not 
spend their afternoons charging in and out of their neighbors’ 
houses. Some year (in Indian summer when the main tourist 


season is over but the weather still warm) I am going to devote a 
day to each museum just puttering about, dozing on the grass, 
perhaps ambling into one or two of the buildings, but mostly 
soaking in the atmosphere: immersing myself to the verge of 
feeling that I could have grown up there. 

One might attempt that, and profitably, at Mystic and Stur- 
bridge, but not at Cooperstown. In the first place, one enters by 
way of an enormous stone dairy barn which has been converted 
into an indoor museum. Magnificent as this building is, it was 
built in the 1930's, and its purpose is not to enchant the visitor 
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with a setting lifted intact from the past, but to house exhibits. 
Nor are the exhibits (showing tools of the farmer, his wife, and 
the craftsmen on which they depended) designed as spectacles; 
they consist of objects chosen and arranged to convey a feeling 
for how, and with what, the post-frontier folk made do. 

As one leaves the barn and heads for the Village Crossroads, the 
first place one passes is an administration building. This fronts 
on an oval of lawn which might have been cozied up to look like 
a village green, but wasn’t. At one end of it lies the Cardiff Giant, 
in an open pit protected by a tent roof. The only other buildings 
on the circle are a country store and a schoolhouse. 

Beyond this circle, set one next to the other with no real sense 
of constituting the main street of a rural village, are three shops 
(blacksmith’s, printer's, druggist’s) and two offices (doctor's and 
lawyer's). Across from these is a modest but stately tavern. And a 
little beyond them all, set in its own yard and attended by its 
pond and outbuildings, is a small farmstead. 

Here, then, are nine authentically recreated main buildings of 
a somewhat arbitrary nature, lined up ona narrow half-dozen acres, 
flanked on two sides by a distinctly twentieth century golf course, 
and paralleling the heavily traveled lakeside road into town. As 


I have already hinted, I was not visually transported into a pic- 
turesque stage setting miraculously salvaged from the past. 


On the other hand, I got something out of Cooperstown that 
was quite different from anything offered me by the other 
museums. At the time I could not have explained what it was. 
Simply, I knew that I had fiddled and wondered more than at 
Sturbridge or Mystic. It never would have occurred to me to 
spend a day just wandering about outside the buildings, but I did 
want to stay inside them and handle everything. Partly, I was 
less in awe of what I was seeing. Nothing had a high polish or 
looked like a priceless example of its kind. For all their age and 
authenticity, the objects seemed only slightly removed from my 
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world. They were comfortably ordinary, and the frontier farm 
folk evoked by them were real, not fictional. At Sturbridge, when 
I had tried to people the village in my imagination, I had thought 
(inaccurately) of The Scarlet Letter; at Mystic, I was Ishmael 
striding down the wharf to sign aboard the Pequod. But at 
Cooperstown, the people who came to mind were far less fanciful 
than characters out of novels. I thought of families still farming 
in the Sourland Mountains near Princeton, New Jersey, where I 
lived, and in the Allenghenies of Pennsylvania, where I used 
to go every summer as a child. Looking at a butter churn or a 
primitive implement for washing clothes, I conjured up the faces 
of those poor-white womenfolk whose photographs adorned so 
many documentary films during the depression. Running my 
hand over the wooden gears of an early corn-planter or the handle 
of a wrought-iron plow, I remembered stories I had heard about 
my own great-grandfather, who grew up on a farm near Chester, 
Pennsylvania, in the 1830's. 

What I am trying to say is that I had become less romantically 
but more personally involved than at Mystic or Sturbridge, prin- 
cipally, I am convinced, because the museums at Cooperstown are 
suited to present a process, not a spectacle; a condition, not a scene. 

Theirs is the story of how frontier forest was turned into farm- 
land. They tell this story in terms of central upstate New York 
from 1785 to 1855, but historically speaking the “where” of it is 
unimportant compared to the ‘‘who,”’ the “what,” and the “how,” 
for the frontier cycle was repeated, with little variation and in the 
space of a few generations, throughout the entire country west of 
New England. Connecticut seaports and Massachusetts inland 
villages between the Revolutionary and Civil Wars were not 
typical of the rest of the country during that period; they were 
indigenous to New England. They represented the final flowering 
of cultural seeds planted two hundred years earlier and cultivated 
assiduously in the same small rock garden. The scene itself, the 
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spectacle, is decisive in their recreation. But scene is secondary to 
the Cooperstown recreation precisely because the frontier folkways 
being exhibited were not indigenous to a single region. After 
occupying a slender strip of land along the Atlantic seaboard for 
a hundred and fifty years, Americans crossed the Appalachians 
and in seventy-five years occupied an area some three thousand 
miles wide. The westward movement, which had reached Lake 
Otsego by the beginning of the period covered by the Farmers’ 
Museum, had pushed to the Pacific before the end of it. The com- 
munities that mushroomed westward from New England were far 
from picturesque, but at each pause along the way a dramatic and 
almost identical metamorphosis was taking place: a generally 
unsuccessful first-generation attempt to retain the relatively high 
cultural standards of the eastern settlements, followed by an 
unashamed second-generation drop to cruder standards in reponse 
to frontier conditions, and finally a gradual development of civil- 
ized communities which reflected some of the standards still in 


full force at villages such as Sturbridge and seaports like Mystic, 
but which added much that was new and antipathetic. 


It was this fresh social synthesis, forged on the moving frontier 
that placed its stamp once and for all on the national character. 
If my associations at the Farmers’ Museum were more personal 
than at Old Sturbridge Village or Mystic Seaport, it was because, 
while there was less there to enchant, there was more to recognize, 
more that was typical, more that was, and (as evidenced by such 
degenerated vestigates as the Lightbulb Angel) remains, central 
to the American experience. 

Before enlarging on that admittedly subjective observation, I 
want to make it clear that I have used Old Sturbridge Village and 
Mystic Seaport as points of comparison because they succeed, and 
brilliantly, where the Farmers’ Museum at Cooperstown could 
never hope and should never try to compete. Their definitive 
achievements in their particular areas of social history are exactly 
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what make them such ideal counterweights for contrasting 
achievements in other areas. The time has long passed, if it ever 
existed, when museums feel that they must vie with one another, 
to speak of being better, rather than different. The crowds (rela- 
tively leisured, moneyed tourists) are growing every year for all 
of us. Every year more and more people become intrigued with 
the variety and complexity of our country’s heritage. I suspect 
that the danger, in the outdoor museum field at any rate, is not 
that we shall not be popular but that we shall not know how to 
handle popularity, that we shall not be clear and confident enough 
about exactly what each of us is—of what, about each of us, has 
unique value—to sustain popularity without sacrificing integrity. 

Whether or not it was ever stated in so many words, the unique 
opportunity of the New York State Historical Association to 
emphasize a central American experience must have been recog- 
nized from the start, for it seems to have shaped every aspect of 
the development of its museum. To begin with, it has made it 
into a teaching museum. Because so much of the post-frontier 
cycle is a story that must be told as well as shown, the Cooperstown 
complex has become, in effect, an indoor-outdoor classroom for 
living history, rather than a stage setting. 


This is apparent from the very way in which the physical plant 
has been organized. It consists of not one but three related 
museums, each supplementing the other two. The lawns and 
rooms of Fenimore House, which contains an excellent research 


library, some fine genre paintings, and an increasingly important 
folk art collection, serve as a kind of informal lecture area. Across 
the road sits the Farmers’ Museum, which is an immense work- 
shop, exhibiting, demonstrating, and inviting the visitor to handle 
the tools and vehicles used by the plain sort of men and women 
whose faces stare out from so many of the primitive paintings at 
Fenimore House. The adjacent Village Crossroads may be indif- 
ferent theater, but it is excellent for field study. It allows the 
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visitor to browse through the buildings once frequented by the 
rural folk whose portraits he has seen and whose work tools he 
has felt. 

In a sense, the Lippitt Homestead is the real heart of the 
Village Crossroads and provides the pulse for all three museums. 
For in just such modest dwellings lived the farm families who 
followed the earliest frontiersmen, built the little one-room school- 
houses, patronized the country stores, carved the weathervanes, 
sat for the itinerant painters, thronged to see hoaxes and marvels 
such as the Cardiff Giant, had their animals shod at the smithy, 
and took their ailments to the druggist or doctor's office, their 
complaints to the local lawyer, and their news of weddings, 
funerals, and strayed cattle to the printer. 

Each portion of the story lends life and depth to the whole. 
Without the Lippitt Homestead, the rest of the Crossroads would 
tend to be a dead collection of old buildings. Without the Village, 


the big stone barn might become merely a museum of primitive 


technology. Without either the Village Crossroads or the Farmers’ 
Museum, Fenimore House would have a lot of anonymous objects 
to show but little to say about the kind of people who produced 
them. And without the folk art collections of Fenimore House 
the lives of those people whose work tools and buildings are 
exhibited across the road might seem distorted and drab indeed. 

The three museums have a vital connection, but they still add 
up to a teaching complex, not a spectacle. You do not walk 
directly into the past when you hand over your ticket at the 
Farmers’ Museum; you walk among the implements with which 
plain people hewed a great nation out of the forest. The Village 
Crossroads is a representative and authentic sampling from one 
of the first transplantations westward out of New England, but 
not a replica of an early nineteenth century, post-frontier com- 
munity. 

To begin with, there is only one dwelling; only one, yet for the 
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Association's purpose it bids fair to be enough. That purpose is 
to promote an understanding of the conditions in which the nation 
was born and bred, to do so on various levels, and to do it, 
wherever possible, through personal identification. 

On the tourist level, this is done through exactly the kind of 
hold which the place took on me when I first went through it. 
It is difficult to analyze that hold. As I have already said, the very 
unspectacular nature of the objects has something to do with it— 
their familiar ordinariness. One does not feel awed by them, or 
like an outsider privileged to gaze upon priceless props from a 
past his forebears never knew. Nor are the exhibits cluttered and 
frustrating. They are designed to evoke the people who used the 
tools and implements, not merely display a meaningless collection 
of objects. 

Wherever possible, the objects are shown in actual use: not 
only the many tools used by the farm wife to transform raw flax 
into linen cloth, but the carpenter's tools and the printer's, the 
blacksmitah's, and the broom maker's. At Lippitt Farm, where 
flax and broom corn are grown, there are chickens, ducks, pigs, 
a few sheep, a team of oxen, the family cow—just what an aver- 
age homesteader would have owned. Most of these animals have 
the run of the grounds. A calf may get in the corn patch, or sheep 
graze in the farmhouse yard, but nobody chases them out; they 
seem to belong there. They show up at the barn, though, at feed- 
ing or milking time. Season in, season out, the daily chores are 
done. The sheep's wool is used for yarn, and the cow’s buttermilk 
is fed to the pigs. Her butter, along with chicken eggs, is used for 
the cakes that are baked in the beehive oven of the farmhouse 
kitchen and given to visitors if they happen by at the right time. 

All these things and many more contribute to a sense of 
identity for the visitor. Even the kind of employees in attendance 
has its effect: the use, as personnel, of elderly men who themselves 
were Otsego County farmers or blacksmiths or storekeepers, 
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instead of overconscientious or elaborately costumed guides 
primed with a set spiel. Finally, there is a bare minimum of hands- 
off policy; people are encouraged to try riving a shingle or gouging 
a dough trough. 


These are some of the elements essential to personal identifica- 


tion for the eighty per cent of our visitors who are just passing 
through and perhaps would not have stopped at Cooperstown in 
the first place if it had not been for the Baseball Hall of Fame. 
Some of them, I imagine, are unimpressed. Some, I know, become 
completely fascinated. From their remarks, and the letters they 
occasionally write back, a number seem to take away a quiet sense 
of pride in belonging to a folk tradition which they had perhaps 
been a little ashamed of and which they never suspected had such 
deep roots in their country’s past. About one in every five returns 
for another look. 

For the next level, the ones who want to come back for all we 
can give them or who were more than casually interested on their 
first visit, the Association sets aside two weeks every July for its 
Seminars on American Culture. This is when the story of the 
frontier influence can be told in greater depth. Attended by men 
and women from all parts of the country and all walks of life, 
these workshop-lecture courses have consistently emphasized folk- 
ways, folk art, folk song, and folklore: not only what the traditions 
were and how they stamped the national character, but where 
they persist in contemporary America. The scope, which extends 
in one direction to provide students with first-hand experience in 
such frontier skills as weaving, cooking, furniture making, build- 
ing, and farming, extends in the other direction to encompass 
such varied folk phenomena as jazz, immigration, and the chang- 
ing tides of taste, tides which, in our own day, have thrown up 
such flotsam as the Lightbulb Angel. 

There are still other levels on which the Association tries to 
tell its story. Its school program is one of the best organized and 
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most important of its activities, for from the three or four hundred 
school groups which filter some 20,000 boys and girls through the 
museums every spring, and from the 7000 New York State junior 
and senior high school students who, each year, become Yorkers 
(junior members of the Association), develop the professional and 
amateur historians of tomorrow, men and women with a living 


sense of the American past. For those who are already experts in 


our field (art historians, conservators, and curators) there are 
Conversational Weekends at Fenimore House during the winter: 
concentrated symposia devoted to such problems as the attribution 
and iconography of primitive paintings. 

On all these levels, we need to expand our audience and 
improve our presentation. We need to encourage better prepared 
school groups, and to expand the Conversational Weekends to 
include the best of the frontier historians as well as experts from 
the art world. We should devote much more staff time to research, 
and use our findings to put our segment of the frontier into 
historical context through background exhibits at Fenimore 
House which will tie in organically with exhibits at the Farmers’ 
Museum and the Village Crossroads. We need to get rid of super- 
fluous objects, to clarify our message, and to concentrate more 
and more on evoking the human being behind the project. We 
need more extensive crafts demonstrations and a long-range publi- 
cations program. Like every other museum, we would like to 
maintain our attendance figures; gate receipts allow us financial 
leeway. 

But the purpose of almost all these improvements (our pri- 
mary goal, our mission) is to change as many people as possible 
from tourists into Americana enthusiasts, from casual passers-by 
into interested amateur historians. To do this, it is not necessary 
to add a lot of extra buildings to the Village Crossroads or put 
costumes on our crafts demonstrators. We would like a church, 
and perhaps a mill, but have no elaborate plans for expansion. 
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The crux of our message is precisely how much of what counted 
most in the American experience was unspectacular. 


We cannot provide enchantment, but we do have the 


advantage of a story to tell that encompasses folk life in all its 
manifestations. The historical process that we are best suited to 
recreate is one with which people can identify personally, because 
it proceeds backward, starting from the present—startinig say, 
with the Lightbulb Angel. 


NAT FOSTER: HUNTER 


CHARLES ATWELL anp MARVIN A. RAPP 


Y THE time Nat Foster reached Panther Lake the sun 

had already begun to stretch dark shadows across the well- 

worn path which generations of bucks and does had pushed 

to the lake. As he quietly made his way through the thick woods, 

whose leaves fall had splashed so indiscriminately with gay bright 

colors, and then down along the narrow shore strip, he paused for 

a moment to watch the soft lake waters gently re-arranging the 

shiny pebbles on the beach. A breeze ruffled the surface of the 

lake and sent a shower of colored foliage cascading from the tops 

of the trees that closely ringed its shores. Off to the northeast the 

country rolled in long sweeps of hardwood ridges and spruce-filled 
valleys toward the mounting heights of the Adirondacks. 

Anyone less a part of the forest would have felt a sense of guilt 

by this timely intrusion into one of nature’s quiet sanctuaries, but 

not Foster, for the woods was his home and his place of occupa- 

tion. He belonged there. He loved the forest and perhaps that is 
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why he knew it so well. Nature with all her clever tricks of camou- 
flage hid little from his keen eye, his sharp ear, or his reliable gun. 
From the Fulton Chain to the Finger Lakes, and from the land 
of the Hurons to the land of the Andastes, the fabulous reputa- 
tion of this Adirondack hunter had already begun to take on the 
aura of romantic legend even as he made his trip to Panther Lake 
in the early 1820's. His admirers, and they were legion, as well 
as his enemies, and they were mostly Indians, would probably 
have told you that he was the best hunter by far in York State, and 
it was no accident that his name contained the same letters as the 
word “forest.” 


Dressed for the long trek he had already made, Foster was com- 
fortably clad in a loose-fitting buckskin jerkin with pants to match, 
ideal for warmth, wear, and quick shooting; a coonskin cap whose 


tail dangled noiselessly down the back of his neck; and soft-skin 
moccasins which carefully cushioned his step in silence. About his 
waist a belt held a sharp knife and a hatchet, while from a rawhide 
shoulder strap hung a large powder horn and bullet pouch with 
sufficient ammunition for his hunting expedition. His pack con- 
tained a few essentials for comfort and sustenance: a blanket, a 
frying pan, a little salt, and some Indian meal. 

His rifle was a never-ending source of envy wherever hunters 
gathered, and its bark had silenced the howl of many an Adiron- 
dack wolf. Designed and made expressly for Foster, it was a sample 
of the fine craftsmanship of Willis Avery, a gunsmith of more 
than local reputation. When Avery moved into the small frontier 
town of Salisbury, New York, Foster's fame as a rifleman had al- 
ready become common tavern talk along the Mohawk frontier. It 
was only natural that these two men, one a master in the fine art 
of rifle shooting, the other equally at home in his chosen craft, 
should become close friends. 

Not content with the everyday type of flintlock, Foster com- 
missioned his friend to make a hunting rifle whose accuracy and 
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ease of handling would match the skill of its owner. Intended 
for hunting and not target shooting, it was light at the muzzle 
and heavy in the stick. To decrease the danger of damp priming 
when death could so often result from a misfire, Foster had asked 


that it be equipped with the new lock for percussion pills. The 


uniqueness of its design, however, lay in the fact that it had not 
one, but two locks. The upper one was placed far enough above 
the lower so that the barrel would contain two balls with the 
upper charge resting on the lower bullet. The locks were so ar- 
ranged that when the upper charge had been fired there was no 
danger of firing the lower one until the pick had been cocked 
again. 

It was this double shooter which rested easily in the crook of 
Foster's left elbow as he stood on the shore of Panther Lake. A 
sudden crackling of dry leaves and the rhythmic thud of flying 
feet turned Foster half around with his rifle poised midway to his 
shoulder. Through the slender hardwood saplings he caught sight 
of a streak of brown and a flash of white. Not twenty yards away 
a large buck bounded through the air in a long arcing leap that 
carried it again beyond the range of his vision. Had Foster chosen 
to squeeze the trigger, the deer would have crashed to its death 
at the end of the very leap that carried it out of sight. But in that 
fleeting instant Foster was aware that something was wrong. He 
had not been moving when the deer startled him, nor had the 
wind been at his back, so he could not possibly have frightened it. 
But something or someone had frightened it, and Nat Foster's 
practiced eye had caught the unnatural force behind that terrified 
leap. With his rifle still in midair, he stood motionless and intent 
on detecting the approach of whatever animal or human had 
started the deer on its headlong flight. Moments later it came. Two 
wolves, mouths flecked with foam, sped into the clearing and 
halted abruptly at sight of Foster, their flanks heaving with exer- 
tion. A sheet of flame leapt from the muzzle of the double shooter. 
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The foremost wolf clawed the air with his forelegs, twisted half 
around and sank to the ground, his head twitching in a pool of 
blood. The other had turned and was just disappearing when 
Foster's swift and deadly fire overtook it. The hollow “thuk” of 
lead against flesh told the fate of the second wolf. 

Before he moved Foster poured a charge of powder into his 
rifle. Holding his left hand over the muzzle whenever he gave the 
stick a light tap against the ground. This habitual cupping of his 
hand over the muzzle whenever he reloaded was the key to Foster's 
rapid shooting. In his early youth he had started a practice of 


carrying rifle balls between his fingers down near the fleshy part 


of his knuckles. As he grew older this custom formed pouches of 
flesh which concealed the bullets and provided an effective method 
for quick loading. 

Leaning his rifle against a tree within easy reach, for long 
experience had taught him that the smell of blood might well at- 
tract other game, he took out his knife and began skinning the 
animals. He chuckled with satisfaction at the thought that these 
two would bring him sixty dollars in bounty alone. He had only 
partially finished his work when down the deer path some eighty 
feet away a she-panther of medium size broke through the thick 
underbrush and with an easy lope trotted through toward the 
fresh wolf meat which hung half-skinned from a branch. Slinking 
along behind the female were two mangy looking cubs. Foster 
quickly seized his rifle and drew a bead on the female’s head. The 
gun cracked sharply and the first panther slumped to the ground. 
So swiftly did Nat recharge his gun that the two small panthers 
had no more than turned to run when his rifle stopped them quite 
dead in their tracks. 

While the smoke still curled out of the muzzle, Foster dropped 
in another double charge for he anticipated other visitors. Versed 
in the ways of the woods, he knew that the she-panther’s mate 
would soon hit the trail in a search of her. Hardly had he dragged 
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the three carcasses back to his makeshift camp, than a crunching 
noise just off the path told him that his expected guest were al- 
ready on the way. He lifted his gun to a ready position. Louder 
and closer came the sound. Suddenly not one, but two panthers 
pushed through the berry bushes onto the path. The first, Foster 
later contended, was the largest cat he had ever seen, and he had 
seen many. The other, tagging along behind, was a small one. 
As they trotted briskly down the path both presented equally 
good shots, but by chance the cub crossed his intended lane of fire 
first. A single charge brought it down. Instantly the other screamed 
wildly as it leaped over the path and up the trunk of a dead tree 
which had lodged at an angle against another. Silhouetted against 
the darkening sky, the huge panther made an almost amateur 
shot. Confidently Foster fired and then relaxed to watch the ani- 
mal fall. To his bitter amazement, it continued its mad scramble 
up the tree and out over a low hanging branch. As Foster recover- 
ed from the shock, he began to feel not a little ashamed. In all his 
shooting this was the first time his rifle had failed to score a hit. 
Just as he prepared to fire again, however, the animal reached 
the end of the branch and plunged to the ground in a dead heap. 
Foster walked cautiously over to the prostrate form and discovered 
that he had actually shot the animal right through the head, ex- 
actly where he had intended to hit him. Apparently the brain set 
and the muscular reflex had carried the panther up the tree and 
out on the limb before its mortal wound finally stopped it. Foster's 
record was still intact. Seven shots had brought him seven animals 
within less than an hour. This was shooting worthy of Foster's 
reputation. 

Having filled his pack with skins which would bring him a 
tidy sum on his return to Salisbury, Nat now turned his attention 
to securing food. He left the scene of his recent killings and moved 
slowly along the deer path which hugged the shore. As he had ex- 
pected, the deer which had been the source of his good fortune 
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was resting in an alder thicket just off the trail. At his approach 
it sprang to its feet, but before it could move twenty paces, the 
unerring fire of Foster's rifle stopped it with a bullet just below 
the ear. It required only a few moments of work to dress it out 
and secure the meat he needed. With the two quarters tied to- 
gether with a rawhide thong and slung over his shoulder, he 
started back to his camp. The twilight of early evening had spread 
its mantal over the forest and for a few hours the woods would 
be free from the staccato bark of his rifle. The heavy pack under 
which he labored along the trail was filled, not only with the skins 
of five panthers, two wolves, and a deer, but also with the facts 
of another hunting experience which soon would become a pic- 
turesque part of the kit and kaboodle of northern York State 
hunter legend. 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


HELEN IVES LYON 


STOOD in the rain, my big yellow satchel at my feet, and 
regarded the locked door of the tiny one-room schoolhouse. 

It was a desolately lonely little building, its only neighbors 
some clumps of brush where nature was reclaiming neglected 
fields. Patches of red barn paint flaked from its pine walls. Here 
I was to begin the teaching career of which I had dreamed so 
radiantly most of my eighteen years. 

This was the Baldwin School, four miles over the stony Pine 
Creek Road from my home in Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. But 
those four miles in September, 1890, stretched farther than a 
flight to Europe today. 

By 1890 standards I was adequately prepared to begin teach- 
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ing. I had graduated in June from the Wellsboro High School. I 
had read The Evolution of Dodd, Educational Foundations, and 
somebody's Methods of Teaching. Choking from the billowing 
road dust, I had ridden a “buckboard” ! that summer the six miles 
to a “teacher hiring” at Stony Fork, where I presented my diploma 
to a table of bearded farmer school directors. I was inspected, cate- 


chized, and advised to “‘wear longer skirts if you want to be a 
teacher.” But my name—spelled “Hellen” by the clerk—was en- 
tered on the township's roll of teachers. 

I was assigned to the Baldwin School, of which I was now 
getting my first unreassuring glimpse. The glamor was gone, 
but the lump in my throat would remain a long time. If the rain- 
soaked exterior of the building dampened my hopes, the interior, 
once I had procured the key from a house a quarter mile away, 
demolished them. “Patent” seats had been installed during the 
summer, but the old solid wooden benches and desks had been 
left in the room, surrounded by shavings and debris. The wood 
burning box stove was brown with rust, and its tottering pipe, 
which formed two right angles in getting out of the building, was 
held up by haywire. Birds had built nests in the room. The win- 
dows were dim with dust and cobwebs, but through them I could 
make out the crumbling markers of several ancient graves. In the 
corner of a small platform, which fronted the room, leaned a 
bunch of well-seasoned rods ready for service. 

The door was suddenly thrust open by a tall man whose eyes, 
between long gray hair and long gray beard, were cold and stern. 

“You're the new teacher?” he inquired abruptly. ‘Well, you'll 
have my boy to teach, and you're to make him mind if you have to 
lay the gad to him.” 

He helped me pull the old seats out of the way and departed. A 
blazing fire which I managed to get started in the stove, and some 
vigorous work with broom and dustpan—teachers did their own 


1 This was a board stretched between front and rear axles of a farm wagon, 
with nothing except space upon which to rest one’s feet or back. 
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janitor work in those days—had cheered the room a little by the 
time the pupils began to arrive. 

Two of the latter, a wiry little boy of about seven and a girl 
of perhaps twice his age, linked fingers and began a whirling game. 
As I was sedately arranging pencils, books, and Bible on my desk, 
the boy lost his hold and sprawled on the floor, from which he 
came up cursing and hurling firewood at the girl. A remonstrance 
from me brought the sticks in my direction. Ducking and parry- 
ing them, I seized his coat collar and tried to hold the squirming, 
kicking, biting little wildcat. I pulled him to the platform and 
got possession of one of the sticks. It split. So did a second. 

Seating the child forcefully in the front row, I rang the bell, 
announced breathlessly that we would recite the Lord’s Prayer— 
and broke down in the middle of it. My teaching career had begun. 

I had ten pupils: a boy of eighteen, as old as I and taller, a 
girl of fifteen, two little tots who had never been to school before, 
and different ages between. I taught all grades from primary to 
high school and yet did not know how to fill the hours of the day. 

Each afternoon I let the smallest ones play with blocks while 
I read to the older pupils. I think I read most of Louisa M. Alcott’s 
books to every country school I ever taught, and it worked wond- 
ers in discipline. The children studied harder so that they might 
hear an extra chapter, and some acquired a love of reading. 

Those were the days when the country teacher “boarded 
around.” Every family in a school district was supposed to share 
in this hospitality, but I soon learned that only those who sent 
children to school felt any responsibility. In a school of ten, 
representing five or six families, one’s supply of boarding houses 
would soon run out. 

At the close of that first day, the children noisily departed for 
their homes—all except the little culprit of the morning, who 
doggedly addressed me: “Teacher, Ma said if you didn’t have no 
place else to go, you could come to our house.” It was my only 
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invitation, so I accepted gratefully and walked with the child half 
a mile to his home, where his mother, a quiet woman, told me to 


make myself at home and went back to the kitchen where she was 
canning pears. 

The second week was a harrowing one. My predecessor as 
teacher had warned me that under no circumstances should | 
accept invitations to certain homes. But the books I had read 
were “advanced” for their day, and I was sure of my democratic 
theories. So when a member of one of these homes invited me to 
spend the following week there, I consented. I shall never forget 
the tortures I endured. By morning my face and eyes were swollen, 
and my unsophisticated mind concluded I had come into contact 
with poison ivy. But at the breakfast table—where I was too ill to 
eat—the head of the house remarked cheerfully, “Guess de bedbugs 
bite you, Mees Ives.” 

That should have ended my stay, but I thought I had to return 
to that filthy house for the remainder of the week. On Wednesday 
afternoon the school superintendent paid his annual visit. He had 
been my high school principal, and at the sight of a friend, I broke 
down and threw myself sobbing on his shoulder, while the children 
snickered, nudged, and whispered “teacher's beau.” He took me 
to my home for the night, where I gathered courage to spend one 
more night in that infested house. 

As the weeks wore on, I acquired some homely accomplish- 
ments. I learned to milk. I made clothing for my hostesses’ chil- 
dren. I was taught to make an “albian” [album] quilt, with a white 
strip in each block, which could be used for autographs. From 
an old lady who still practiced the dying craft, I even learned to 
spin, and enjoyed the quiet music of the wheel. In one home, a 
log house far from neighbors, I discovered that I had been invited 
because I might be needed as midwife. I was absolutely ignorant 
and shrank from the ordeal, but the expectant mother instructed 
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me. Nevertheless, I was relieved when Friday arrived and with 
it the husband, and I could hand the case over to him. 

There were adventures in the schoolroom, too. One afternoon 
a curious boy stuffed paper into a hole in the rough board wall 
and touched a match to it “to see what would happen.” Soon the 
flames were bursting out, and only resourceful action by my oldest 
pupil saved the building. He lay down and kicked the boards 
loose, calling for other pupils to bring snow and throw on the 
fire. The perpetrator of the incident was the color of the snow, 
and I withheld any punishment. It was in his home, by the way, 
that I later slept under quilts lined with newspapers, every move 
causing such a crackling of paper that I lay cramped in one posi- 
tion all night rather than awaken everyone in the house. 

A severe snowstorm began one November day, and a man 
driving a bark rigging—a skeletonized vehicle used for hauling 
hemlock bark to the tanneries—stopped about three o'clock and 
suggested that he take us all home. We accepted, and there was 
no more school for more than a week. At my boarding place the 
husband was absent in the lumber woods, and we women donned 
his attire, made a tunnel to the barn, and cared for the stock. 
Evenings were spent playing a Bible game and ‘‘Authors.” 

On Sunday my brother, his dog Sancho, and a neighbor boy, 
arrived to learn of my condition. There was no rural mail delivery 
at that time, and even one telephone in a community was a novel- 
ty. After relating their hardships in reaching us—walking on rail 
fences and through drifts—the boys started back. Their departure 
made me homesick, but in a few days ox teams broke open the 
roads, and the siege was lifted. 


That first term of school seemed as endless as my own general 
depression was unrelieved. Actually it consisted of three months in 
the fall (with salary of $15 a month and ‘“‘board around”) and a 
four-month “winter term” ($29 a month and “hire my board”). I 
could discern nothing ahead but that “winter of my discontent,” 
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hearing the hated sound of ‘“Teacher, can I do this?”’, and breath- 
ing the nauseating odor of boots drying around the stove. 

My second school was at Round Top, six or seven miles from 
my home. This was a “summer school’’"—May and June—$20 and 


board around. The first morning I rode up on the train, arriving 


about six. I went to a nearby house for the key and was invited 
to “family prayer.” During this the dog ran away with my dinner 
basket, so of necessity I was asked to dinner. 

One day I noticed men working on the railroad and stopped 
to talk to one I knew. He jokingly said I might go back and forth 
on the handcar, and I accepted. I boarded at home from then on, 
riding up at seven and back at six with the section men, who 
spread their coats to make me comfortable. 

Next I taught at Horsethief Run, a narrow, densely wooded 
ravine said to have been used in earlier years as a hideout by horse 
thieves. My first day diary entry reads: ‘Most lonesome place I 
ever struck.” 

I boarded the third week with a man and his wife who lived 
near the schoolhouse but with no other house in sight. Mr. S. 
went away to work Tuesday evening, and Mrs. S. and I retired. 
Before midnight I awoke, hearing low voices and cautious move- 
ments downstairs. I awoke Mrs. S., who looked out of the window 
and reported a horse and wagon in the road. We moved the bureau 
in front of the door, collected our shoes as our only weapons, and 
returned to bed, holding our breath and staring at each other in 
the moonlight. 

Suddenly Mrs. S. exclaimed, ‘I'm going to faint, and the ‘cam- 
phire’ [camphor] bottle is downstairs!” In desperation I shook 


her, whispering hoarsely: “Don’t you dare. I'll go and leave you.” 
I don’t know where I'd have gone, and she didn’t faint. Finally 
the voices ceased. At dawn we removed our barricade and tiptoed 
downstairs. On the porch were a sack of flour and other groceries. 


Mr. S. had asked a neighbor to deliver them. The latter had kind- 
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ly tried not to disturb us but had been obliged to speak to his rest- 
less horse. 

At another home—a log house with a new frame part built on 
—I was ‘put up” in a “parlor bedroom,” separated from the in- 
habited part of the house. I was awakened by a frightful battering 
against the wall by my bed. Nearly paralyzed with terror, I 
remembered hearing that Mrs. W. was slightly insane, and I ex- 
pected to see her burst through the wall and attack me. The fear- 
ful commotion lasted until daylight, when I learned that it had 
been caused by an army of rats on the other side of the thin par- 
tition. The information was not very comforting. 

Discovering that I could walk the four miles from my home 
in about an hour if the roads were good, I gladly gave up ‘“‘board- 
ing.’’ Whenever I could, I caught rides—behind horses or oxen, 
on loads of wood, logs, and lumber, and even on a “‘stoneboat.” 
This was a sledge of logs and planks used generations ago for 
hauling stones off fields. 

A neighbor who wished to “break” a colt, hitched him to a 
stoneboat one morning when the roads were a glare of ice, and 
started for his brother's home in Horsethief Run. I asked if I 
might ride, and, hesitatingly and with plenty of warning, he con- 
sented. We were whirled all over the road, but by grim determina- 
tion I kept quiet and clung to that flat surface with a death-like 
gTip. 

One afternoon I was asked if I would be afraid to ride on a 
load of lumber piled high, “No,” I replied, “not if I can get on.” 


The driver fixed a board between the top of a rail fence on a bank 
and the top of the load, and I crawled across. But when we reached 
town, there was no bank and no fence. I dangled from the top of 
the load with Mr. H. holding my arms and a man below guiding 
my feet and finally catching me bodily and landing me on the 
ground. 


In dress I was ahead of my time. Slacks would not be heard 
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of for another forty-five years, but for walking I wore a pair of my 
brother’s trousers and my own rubber boots. Many a winter 
morning I waded through snowdrifts—often the first person travel- 


ing the road—but arriving in time for my “janitor” work. Some- 
how I found time also to study for a “professional” certificate. 

In those days we didn't acquire credits from colleges. We 
studied individually and took examinations, under the county 
superintendent, for teaching certificates: “provisional,’’ ‘‘profes- 
sional,’ “permanent” (in name only), and finally the “‘state’’ cer- 
tificate, which permitted one to teach any subject she had studied. 

I progressed through these steps and after several years—and 
schools—moved on to positions in the gas-lit city schools of Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, and Altoona, Pennsylvania. They brought in- 
teresting experiences, but not in “little red schoolhouses.’” The 
primitive one-room school is deplored by today’s educators, but 
it educated all America’s generations from Pilgrim days until the 
recent past. It taught its teachers even more than it taught its 
pupils. I knew little when I began to teach. I learned much before 
my teaching days were ended. 





CONDEMNED TO THE NOOSE 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


LOSE beside the road on Route 23, about a quarter of a 


mile northwest of Leeds, lie the remains of a two-story 

stone house, built in 1705.1 The Salisbury Mansion was 
razed in a fire on April 6, 1929, but in the early history of the 
Catskill Mountains, it was the first permanent dwelling in Old 
Catskill. In it lived its builder, Francis Salisbury, and it housed 
four generations of the Salisbury family. Some time before 1841, 
the editor of the New York Commercial Advertiser described the 
house and its surroundings that he saw on a journey through 
Leeds to Cairo: 


Before reaching Cairo, an ancient and spacious stone house was 
pointed out to us bearing the date of 1705 in large iron figures. This 
venerable mansion stands in the midst of an extensive farm of about 
1,000 acres, well cultivated, and presenting a scene which, for a single 
farm, is hardly anywhere to be equalled for the rich, picturesque, and 
beautiful. The cultivation denotes the hand of industry rather than 
taste. The practised horticulturalist had not been there; but rank 
pastures, heavy waving fields, and luxuriant meadows indicated rich 
returns to the husbandman. The small clumps of trees left here and 
there in the fields to afford fuel in the winter and lend a grateful 


shade in the summer diversified the scene and rendered it still more 
delightful.’ 


It was the son of the builder of this mansion and the erstwhile 
owner of these fields who was ‘‘condemned to the noose,” although 
his identity has been concealed by most raconteurs under the 
sobriquet “Ralph Sutherland.” His character is constant through- 
out different versions of the story, with a full complement of such 
reprehensible traits as unaccountable perversity, opinionated 
tyranny, and brutal cruelty. The particular object of a simmering 
aversion that smoldered but never died in his flinty heart was a 
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female slave or an indentured servant, who often felt the sting 
of his descending lash. In different versions this pitiable minion 
of misfortune appears as a girl of mixed mulatto and Indian 
blood,‘ of Scotch blood,’ and of German blood.® I have even 
seen her presented as the Spanish inamorata of Captain Kidd, cast 
as one Isabella del Puerto,’ with a rival pirate as her captor and 
master in the Catskill mansion. All raconteurs agree that the 
intolerable treatment accorded her under the roof of the demol- 
ished Salisbury Mansion impelled her to escape from bondage to 
a man who victimized and terrorized her. 

To the escape of Nattee, the half-breed mulatto slave, in the 
dead of night, Mrs. Miriam [Coles] Harris (1834-1925) in her 
novel has consigned many pages. The slave cowered in her attic 
bedroom until after the old clock in the sitting room had struck 
one, and all the lights except a shaded candle in the corner of her 
bedroom had long been extinguished. Blowing out the candle 


and snatching a prepared bundle, tied in one of her plaid aprons, 


she slipped cautiously down the stairs and out into the cold air 
to freedom. 


Three nights of vigilance, expecting the return of a band of 
marauding Indians that had driven off a heifer and several sheep, 
had exhausted the farm hands and had allayed their enthusiasm 
for a sovereign offered by their master. Her way led past out- 
buildings which housed other slaves, dogs, and a vicious, half- 
broken stallion, Grey Dirck, whom only her master could ride. 
She guardedly climbed the wall beyond the grape arbor and slid 
quickly down the other side. The crackling of brittle bushes on 
the other side, however, aroused a mastiff posted for guard duty 
at the barn. A large stone, hurled with deadly accuracy at the 
animal's head, dispensed with this one threat to the success of 
her escape. Over the stone wall enclosing the orchard, down the 
lane, and across the highway flew the fugitive toward the somber 
shelter of Five Mile Woods. In her bosom she carried a letter from 
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the persuasive Reverend Pertinax Pound, the Methodist preacher, 
whom she had visited the evening before her escape. The letter, 


she was assured, would open the door of a distant confrere of the 
cloth and would insure her safe conduct to another asylum—either 
refuge with a powerful tribe of Indians where her father’s name 
was not unknown or among sympathetic Quakers in a distant 
province. 

She never reached her destination; in fact, her escape did not 
carry her beyond two miles of the mansion of her dreaded master. 
She lost her bundle when she flung it into a stream to scale a per- 
pendicular rock formation, twenty feet high, by means of an 
overlying tree trunk. A fall frora another ledge of rock incapaci- 
tated her in a tract of woodland familiar to every slave in her 
master’s household. She was constrained to find covert in an exca- 
vation beneath the chapel of a rude church near the Salisbury 
Mansion. With a price of £ 20 on her head for her capture dead 
or alive, she cringed in her cramped place of concealment—a sorry, 
disheveled wretch, bereft of hope and even of sustenance. 

When Ralph Sutherland, whom Mrs. Harris portrayed as a 
petulant, bent, grey, stern, self-willed man, was appraised of 
Nattee’s escape the following morning, he considered her flight 
a flagrant challenge to his imperious authority. Every man in his 
household was marshalled, and neighbors were notified. Hunters 
with dogs and horses beat Five Mile Woods and every swamp, 
thicket, and cavern in the county to flush out the fugitive in an 
attempt to claim the attractive bounty. No expense was spared 
by her rancorous master, whose resolution evolved into an 
obsession as the days lengthened into a week. He metamorphosed 
into another Ahab, lusting for the vineyard of Naboth the 
Jezreelite, or a Haman, loathing his life because of Mordecai the 
Jew. He hardly tasted food, and half the night his chamber echoed 
with his heavy tread as he maintained a restless vigil that denied 
him sleep. 
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Poor Nattee was finally discovered by the minister of the 
church after she had crawled out of her confining quarters under- 
neath the chapel to stretch her cramped limbs. He exhorted her 
to return to her master and to throw herself upon his mercy, but 
his persuasions miscarried. She sought another place to hide—an 
abandoned cottage in the mountains. 

The return of Ralph Sutherland one evening to retire 
morosely to his chamber without first grooming foam-lathered 
Grey Dirck and pause in the sitting-room elicited uneasy mis 
givings in the mind of his son. When the son repaired to the 
barn where the neglected stallion stood thirsty and hungry, he 
found more to confirm his anxiety than deviations in the habits 
of his meticulous parent. Examination revealed half-dried blood 
stains on the powerful beast’s white flanks, shaggy fetlock, and 
heavy hoofs. A rope, knotted in the crupper, dangled to the 
ground from the saddled steed. From the rope hung a fragment 
of dark blue linsey-woolsey, which Lawrence Sutherland promptly 


identified as a piece of the fugitive’s dress. 


The horror-stricken son pieced together the tragedy, for which 
his father was responsible. Ralph Sutherland had found her at 
last. In his exasperation over the pains her capture had cost him, 
he secured her to the end of a rope, wound around her waist, to 
lead her home. According to some versions, she was secured to the 
stallion’s tail. The stallion, nigh unmanageable under any circum- 
stances, took fright on the return journey. When the animal bolt- 
ed, the unfortunate girl was dragged helplessly over the road at the 
end of the rope. In the merciless bouncing to which her body 
was subjected, her skull was smashed against rocks that projected 
from the bed of the rude colonial road as the frantic stallion 
pounded toward his stall with a speed that his rider was powerless 
to check. 

The son burned to verify the truth of his conjectures. Unpre- 
dictable Grey Dirck, the only horse readily available, was again 
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pressed into service. That night Lawrence Sutherland mounted 
the cantankerous stallion for the first time on his last ride. When 
Grey Dirck’s hoofs shattered the stillness of early dawn, the empty 
saddle that the half-tamed beast carried told its own story of a 
second tragedy to an awaiting mother and a sweetheart. 

The trial of Ralph Sutherland traduced the sacred name of 
justice, but in colonial days the impartial administration of 
justice was uncertain, if not anomalous. Irregularity characterized 
every proceeding in courts of law, where corruption prevailed 
over equity. The status, wealth, and political influence of the 
Sutherland family readily explained the unusual verdict in this 
case. Ralph Sutherland was convicted of the murder of his slave, 
but his sentence was extraordinary. He was obliged for the 
remainder of his life to wear around his neck a halter and to 
appear once every year before the assembled legal body of the 
province. To confer upon the mockery of this condemnation 
some semblance of hardship and to satisfy the instinct that 
demands blood for blood, an unusual clause was inserted. If the 


accused should reach the age of ninety-nine, the extreme penalty 
would be invoked, and he would be hanged by the neck until 
dead. 

Ralph Sutherland doubtless breathed freer when he heard the 
suspended sentence and felt that life was sweet on any terms. 


With the threat of immediate death removed, his satisfaction, 
notwithstanding, was of short duration. Life became a burden to 
him, increasingly heavier with every passing day. Blasted forever 
from the sight of men, he lived on as a recluse, shunning and 
dreading those he met, though protected from all but their 
execration and contempt. His slaves could not be induced to live 
under the same roof with him, but they found rudely furnished 
quarters in a neighboring farmhouse, where they slept and ate. 
They performed their duties much at their own option and 
according to their own inclinations. His business affairs, about 
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which he had once been so inexorably exact, were neglected and 
abandoned. In apathy and with unconcern he saw his household 
disband, his barns empty, and his harvests shrink. Nothing yielded 
him profit, pleasure, or even the amelioration of his mental 
torture. 

The neighbors who shunned him and the slaves who deserted 
him were impelled by a stronger motive than scorn for the inmate 
of the somber Salisbury Mansion. Stories were circulated that the 
gloomy silence of the house and of its environs was violated 
periodically by manifestations emanating from supramundane 
sources. A giant white horse with fiery eyes and smoking nostrils, 
dragging the shrieking figure of a girl in tattered raiment, dashed 
nightly with the fleetness of the wind past the master’s window, 
and the thunder of its hoof beats upon the rocks re-echoed there 
the whole night long. A pale bride clad in a white veil, her hands 
clasped in anguish, moaned through the vacant rooms of the 
mansion itself. On the garden wall or on a huge fragment of rock 
sat a maniac mother, with a lighted candle attached to each finger 
of her hands, beating her breast, singing wildly, laughing hys- 
terically, or uttering shrieks of agony as she bewailed the loss of 
her son. 

In her novel Mrs. Harris mentioned only these three, but 
before her, others had been generous in populating the grounds 
around the house with creations outside and beyond the norms 
of Nature and of such vaporous consistency that they vanished 
upon the approach of intrepid spectators. According to the earliest 
account of the story I have found,’ a shaggy white dog pointed 
and howled, upon occasion, toward the mansion. At other times a 
white cow, alleged to have been a favorite with the master, stood 
lowing among the rocks. 

The most interesting of these occult traditions was garnered 


by Louis C. Jones for inclusion in his Spooks of the Valley. The 


narrator discarded the master’s sobriquet and called him by his 
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real name, William Salisbury. The dead slave, Jones averred, was 
a girl of German extraction named Anna Dorothea Schwartz. In 
Jones's account she retained a broad German accent in her post- 
humous existence. On the tenth anniversary of Salisbury’s trial, 
the defendant determined to ascertain if the story about the spec- 
tral stallion and its screaming burden were true. That night he 
was afforded ample proof of their existence. As the girl, chained 
to the ghastly horse that exhaled blue flame from distended nos- 
trils, thundered abreast of him, she reined in the steed and spoke 
to him in a voice that he heard in nightmares for years to come. 
“Villiam Zalsbury,” she said, “ve are vaitink for you to rite mit 
us!"’ This bloodcurdling announcement was followed by a peal of 
demoniac laughter. Before the gigantic horse continued on its 
noctural dash, its bouncing burden’s merriment evolved into a 
scream that could be heard in Saugerties, a dozen miles away. The 
next morning neighbors found, prostrate in a ditch, the uncon- 
scious form of Salisbury, barely recognizable because every hair on 
his head had turned as white as snow. 

As the years dragged on, each succeeding one heavier and 
slower than the one before it, the blighted pariah lived alone, 
seldom spoke, and passively waited for the release of his loneliness 
and anguish in a death that did not come. Condemned to the 
noose, he appeared once a year before the judges of Catskill when 
they convened for sessions of court. At such times he silently 
displayed the badge of infamy that encircled his neck and proved 
that the memory of his conviction never left the periphery of his 
consciousness. The young released their eager hold on life, the 
middle-aged grudgingly abandoned youthful dreams, and the old 
sank with sighs into waiting graves. A revolution convulsed the 
state. Out of the flash of musketry and the roar of cannon a 


republic was born, and a new nation surged into existence. Great 


men rose, outlived their usefulness, and died, but Ralph Suther- 
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land's blank, dead life clung as tenaciously to him as a sin to one 
of Hawthorne’s characters. 

When Ralph Sutherland reached the ninety-ninth year of his 
age, a new government held the reins of control, and a new gen- 
eration had sprung into being. The crime of the old man was 
buried in a forgotten past. In the rush and tumult of the con- 
temporaneous, old reckonings were lost, and old verdicts were 
abrogated. The suspended hour of Ralph Sutherland's retribution 
came and went, but he was untouched by it. 

If men had forgotten, however, God had not. In 1801, the 
hundredth year of his miserable existence, Ralph Sutherland 
faced another Judge in a higher court where status, money, and 
influence availed him not. In the traditions of Leeds he lived on 
in the Salisbury Mansion as a ghost with a halter about its shriveled 
neck. 


Mrs. Harris’s novel closed with an appended note: 


The extraordinary sentence passed upon the murderer, his strangely 
extended life, and the manner of the victim's death are traditions 
fully credited and widely diffused in the locality described. The author 
does not vouch for their truth, but there are many, better informed, 
who do. 

More than twenty years before, Barber and Howe had assured 
readers that the tale was ‘‘no fiction” and furnished the following 
testimony of its veracity: 

A few years ago there were those living who pretended that they 


had seen a neat silken string worn in compliance to the sentence, but 
to appearance as an ornament.'® 


Is there any truth in this story? In 1894, one R. Lionel de 
Lisser published a book entitled The Picturesque Catskills. Any 
more about this author than his mere name I do not know, nor 
have such common biographical sources as the Dictionary of 
American Biography, Webster's Biographical Dictionary, or Oscar 
Fay Adams’s Dictionary of American Authors enlightened me. 
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Whoever he was, he obviously took some pains to ascertain how 


much of this tale was true. 

He pointed out, first, that the death of the slave was clearly an 
accident. When an inquest was held, Salisbury was acquitted of 
criminal intent and was honorably discharged. Second, if a charge 
had been lodged against Salisbury and a trial instigated, an indict- 
ment for murder would appear as a matter of record in the County 
Clerk's Office in Albany, where juridical decisions during this 
period were submitted. A diligent search, conducted by either 
de Lisser himself or an agent, failed to uncover any indictment, 
although there appeared those against other persons. De Lisser 
thereupon drew the following conclusion: 


The absurd story that Mr. Salisbury was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to be hung when 99 years of age and required to wear a 
rope around his neck is pure fiction, and very disingenuous, for the 
facts are, there were no proceedings further than an inquest.” 


With the alleged trial and conviction found to be non-existent, 
the story of Salisbury’s strange retribution had little validity. 
De Lisser, however, was not content with negative evidence. He 
pushed his investigations further and apparently undertook a 
study of genealogical tracts of the Salisbury family. In the light 
of what he found, he dispelled the fantasy that enshrouded the 
fate of William Salisbury with one illuminating and conclusive 
sentence: 

He [Salisbury] died when 87 years of age and was in the habit of 


wearing a red silk cord about his neck, as a supposed prophylactic for 
epistaxis [viz., bleeding from the nose]}.'? 


Author's Note: This story is much older than is suspected by Dr. Louis C. 
Jones, who presented a versien of it in his Spooks of the Valley (1948) and in his 
Things That Go Bump in the Night (1959). Precisely how old it is, I will not 
presume even to guess. It had apparently appeared in the New York Commercial 
Advertiser before John W. Barber and Henry Howe seized it for incorporation in 
their joint Historical Collections of the State of New York, published in 1841. The 
most detailed account of it constitutes the major part of the plot of Mrs. Miriam 
[Coles] Harris's The Sutherlands, which first appeared in 1862. Its interest has 
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never palled. The Sutherlands ran through no fewer than eleven editions in a 
short period of nine years. I have found the story served for entertainment in such 
divergent, out-of-the-way sources as the Youth's Companion for May 26, 1898, and 
the Bangor Daily Whig and Courier for July 21, 1898. We are dealing, then, with 
an old tale, with roots buried in a revered past, but founded upon a mere half- 
truth. 


1 This older mansion is not to be confused with the Salisbury Manor House, 
still standing and located about two miles northwest of Leeds, also on Route 23. 

2 New York Catskill Examiner, August 14, 1930; January 6, 1955. 

3 John W. Barber and Henry Howe, Historical Collections of the State of New 
York (New York: Tuttle, 1841) , p. 187. 

4 Miriam [Coles] Harris, The Sutherlands (New York: Scribner, 1871), passim. 

5 Charles M. Skinner, Myths and Legends of Our Own Land (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1896) , I, 25. 

6 Louis C. Jones, Spooks of the Valley (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1948), p. 40; 
Things That Go Bump in the Night (New York: Hill and Wang, 1959), p. 135. 

7 A. F. P. Searing, The Land of Rip Van Winkle (New York: Putnam's Sons, 
1884) , p. 8. 

8 Barber and Howe, op. cit., p. 188. 

9 Harris, op. cit., p. 474 

10 Barber and Howe, op. cit., p. 188. 

11 R. Lionel de Lisser, Picturesque Catskills (Northampton, Massachusetts: 
Picturesque Publishing Co., 1894), p. 22. 

12 Jbid. 





DAY BOOK FOR TWO 


ERICA R. DAVIES 


HOPS §.23."" This part of a marketing list, jotted on an 
old envelope dated 1892, was what people were talking 


about. On the same soiled envelope were four tiny pen- 


cil sketches of a kitten in various positions. The Rockland Foun- 
dation of West Nyack, New York, was presenting the paintings 
of my late father-in-law, Arthur B. Davies. I had been asked to 
add some Davies personalia. In a bushel basket in the old farm- 
house attic I found his shabby, double-visored sketching cap, his 
wooden paint box, some quaintly illustrated letters written to 
his small son, and the envelope. 

I had chosen that particularly because I thought it would ex- 
plain Father Davies’ talent for catching the movements of animals 
and people, and using the line sketches later for his formal water- 
colors or oils. But at the Rockland Foundation preview it was 
plain that this oddment had backfired. His shopping memo, fea- 
turing the $.23 chops and not the kittens, had captured the imag- 
ination of most of the art lovers. 

Later this happenstance enticed me back to the attic where I 
found the daybook of John Livingston Snedecker, a wheelwright 
and farmer. His records began in 1835 and he carried on his trade 
in what was then Snedekers’ Landing, later Walberg, and now 
Congers, in Clarkstown, New York. The village apparently chang- 
ed names with the fortunes of its first families. 

John Snedecker used a broad pen and wrote with a showy Vic- 
torian flourish. A quick perusal of his book would convince any- 
one that he was an expert workman and an accomplished penman 
and bookkeeper as well. His accounts show that he built a new 
swill-cart body for Joseph Waley for $7.00. To this he fit a hogs- 
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head for $.75. He spliced shafts for $.1214. To attach a swivel- 
tree to a cart cost $.3114. He would put a spoke in a wheel for 
$.2134. The unattached spoke cost $.04. His charge for repairing 
a stone-boat was $.3714. 

His price for varnishing, putting in a new floor, or adding a 
step to a wagon was the same, $.25. He would attach springs to a 
seat for $.75 or supply a new headpiece for a wagon for $1. On 
February 22nd, 28th, and March 5th 1835, Joshua Palmer was 
having difficulties with his sleigh. For the repairs necessary John 
charged what seemed reasonable enough, $.25, $.1214, and $.183,. 
The $.1834 repair specifies particularly that it was for fixing the 
back of the sleigh. Evidently Joshua was well satisfied with the 
prices, for he paid promptly for everything on March 5th. 

Occasionally John allowed himself the luxury of a blanket 
notation, “One day's work at $1.00", but this did not happen very 
often. He was usually very conscientious about listing every item. 

He was ordinarily quite exact about the names of his custom. 
ers, but one page was merely headed “Mr. Sandpaper Man” and 
another “Big Joe Kloops.”” There may have been a smaller edi- 
tion of this man, and the big was used to differentiate. 

When bills were paid, John simply crossed the account out 
with a sweeping X. But greenbacks of various denominations were 
carefully recorded. In December 1835, when Samuel Warren set- 
tled his account with a twenty dollar bill, John made this nota- 
tion: “20 bill, United States Bank No. 1051, Letter U. Payable in 
Mobile, Dated Philada 2nd Novemb. 1827.” A two dollar bill paid 
him by Francis Ficoner caused him to write: ‘““Whaling at N. Lon- 
don Bank No. 2644 Letter A. Nov. 4, 1833.” A five dollar bill, pre- 
sented by William Cop, was on the “Leather Manufacturing Bank 
Safety Flind Dry Dock.” John was a cautious man. He used his 
daybook for everything pertaining to money. 


In 1840, John began to farm more actively. He skipped several 


pages in his book and began a new set of accounts. These were 
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the charge customers. The farm produced oats, hay, rye, straw, 
cabbage, potatoes, apples, and black walnuts. John also sold calves, 
pigs, chickens, and eggs. In this day of specialization, what could 
be more deversified than farming a la Snedecker? Moreover he 
carried on with the help of a single man. 

On these same acres we now raise only sweet corn and apples, 
but with this difference—we employe four men. The reasons for 
this are that crop yield per acre has increased tremendously, the 
varieties of bugs to be vanquished have multiplied, and only per- 
fect fruit and vegetables are readily marketable. 

Some of the prices John got for his produce during 1840 were 
as follows: two cents a pound for Indian meal; the same for buck- 
wheat; fifty cents a bushel for black walnuts; forty cents a bushel 
for corn; four cents a foot for oak planking; twenty-one cents for 
a bushel of rye; oats, thirty-seven and a half cents a bushel; pork, 
twelve cents a pound; tallow, twenty cents a pound; and three 
gallons of vinegar, fifty cents. The price of butter varied. During 
the winter it brought twenty-five cents a pound, and the following 
spring it dropped to eighteen and three-quarter cents. Eggs were 
twelve and a half cents a dozen. 

Labor costs did not strain John’s budget. On April 5th, 1841, 
John employed Samuel Garson at $6.25 per month. Sam was a 
regular hired man, so board and room were provided. But when 
a right-hand man to help him in his trade was needed, John had 
to go higher. He paid Cornelius Mulene $3.00 weekly. All com- 
putations (additions, subtractions, divisions, etc.) were jotted 
down in the book and any errors in bookkeeping could be quickly 
detected. 

Often John would use the bottom of the page to display his 
penmanship, which was much better than his spelling. “John 
Livingston Snedecker’s Book,” he wrote, and “if you steel this book 
of knowledge you will surely go to singsing coledge,” and “John 
Livingston Snedecker is my name and America is my nation, Rock- 
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land County is my dwelling place and heaven is my expectation.” 
When he wrote, “A man of words and not of deeds is like a gar- 
den,” he stopped there evidently forgetting the punch line—‘‘full 
of weeds!” On Aaron Remson’s page, which was almost empty, 
he compiled an alphabetical list of Christian names of men and 
women and, when he could think of none beginning with K and 
Q, he supplied Kentucky and Quebec. 

For more than fifty years the book lay idle. Later it fell into 
the hands of a thrifty spinster named Martha Smith. The temp- 
tation to use a book with large, foolscap-sized pages, some of them 
only partially filled, others completely blank, was too much for 
Martha. For eight years she entered every business transaction of 
her own in the book. If she bought five cents worth of canary seed, 
this was duly recorded. 

Sometimes she wrote crosswise over John’s neat script. He had 
used only pen and ink. Martha always wrote with a pencil. If 
space on a certain page was at a premium, she would jot an extra 
notation on a bit of paper and pin it in. 

Martha's business was not as strenuous for her as it was for 
her customers. She pastured cows. The owners of the cows, mostly 
the wives of nearby villagers, milked the cows at home and then 
drove them to Martha's lush acres to graze and feed until four 


o'clock. Then school boys arrived to attend the cows on their trip 


home, and were thereby practically trapped into doing the evening 
milking. 

Martha's charges between 1888 and 1896 (May through No- 
vember) ranged from $1.50 to $2 a month. Her most prosperous 
customers had two cows, one fresh and one with calf. Only once 
during those eight years did Martha give a cut-rate for two cows. 
That was from June to November of 1890, when she charged $1.75 
per cow, but dropped the price to $3.25 for two. The following 
year the price went back to $3.50. Mr. Wagonhofer’s heifer only 
paid $1, but his lively colt had no such easy terms. The charge 
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for it was $2. When Willie's horse needed an ointment rub, it set 
Willie back §.25. 

Prices during Martha's guardianship of the daybook had risen 
a little. Eggs now brought $.24 to $.36 a dozen, cider $.10, and 
butter $.27. Martha paid a boy five cents to rake her lawn, which 
was sizeable, spent $.25 at a lawn sociable, bought a fine Hudson 
River shad for $.10. The collection plate at her church was richer 
by $.05 or $.10 after she dropped her offering into it. 

An old insurance policy had been laid between the pages of 
the book. It had been taken out with the Help-One-Another West 
Chester County Mutual Insurance Company, on the 19th day of 
June 1843. It insured against loss by fire, to the amount of $2,000 
and included protection on a frame dwelling house (one with 
kitchen adjoining), a churn house with its machine, and barns, 
sheds, and other outbuildings. The cost of all this was just $133.48 
for five years, or $26.64 a year. 

The four classes of hazards were divided into not hazardous, 
hazardous, extra hazardous, and especially hazardous. The first 


class included drygoods stores selling indigo, sugars, teas, threshed 


grain, etc. Hazardous businesses were those of gun makers, spirit- 


ous liquor sellers, hat finishers, vitualling shops, etc. Extra hazard- 
ous occupations took in chocolate makers, comb makers, soap 
makers, etc. The occupations which were most dangerous were 
rope making, varnish and tallow melting, snuff millers, tar boilers, 
in fact all manufacturers who required the use of fire heat. 

Two previous clippings pinned carefully to a back page con- 
cerned hoe cake and an effective formula for varnishing shoes. 
The first asked rhetorically, “What is hoe cake?’ I should have 
guessed it was like spoon bread. 


It is the most valuable soap that has ever been invented—possessing 
all the detergent and other qualities of the best soaps heretofore made 
—also having newly discovered articles in it that are perfectly harmless, 
and which make it do the washing with scarcely any labor, and in half 
the time that is required when washing with ordinary soaps and 
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washing compounds. It will make the clothes white as snow and 
requires little rubbing nor lengthy boiling (which makes clothes 
yellow) . 

It is entirely different from the common yellow soaps. They are 
not to be compared with it. If you give it a fair trial, you will be agree- 
ably surprised with the result, which will speak for itself. 


To those who had plenty of time, the following recipe must 
have been of great service. It appeared in Hall's Journal of Health 
in 1891 and gives minute directions for varnishing shoes. 


It is a bad plan to grease the upper leather of shoes for the pur- 
pose of keeping them soft; it rots the leather and admits dampness 
more readily. It is better to make a varnish thus: 

Put half a pound of gum shellac, broken up in small pieces, in a 
quart bottle or jug; cover it with alcohol, cork it tight, and put it on 
a shelf in a warm place; shake it well several times a day, then add a 
piece of gum camphor as large as a hen’s egg; shake it well, and in a 
few hours shake it again, and add one ounce of lamp black; if the 
alcohol is good it will be disolved in three days; then shake and use. 
If it gets too thick, add alcohol. Pour out two or three teaspoonfuls 
in a saucer, and apply it with a small paint brush. If the materials 
are all good, it will dry in about five minutes, and will be removed 
only by wearing it off, giving gloss almost equal to patent leather. 

The advantage of this preparation above all others is, it does not 
strike into the leather and make it hard, but remains on the surface, 
and yet excludes the water almost perfectly. 

This same preparation is admirable for harness, and does not soil 
when touched, as lamp black preparations do. 


There is the nostalgic in each of us that fondles loving mem- 
ories of long ago days. It was a small part of me, but is no longer. 
The joint account book of two hardy souls, John Livingston 
Snedeker and Martha Smith, (who probably never knew one an- 
other) produced the serum which cured me. 





WOLFE'’S USE OF FOLKLORE 


LESLIE A. FIELD 


OR most students of Wolfe, The Hills Beyond" is a post 

script to his total work. Ironically, the plan for this book 

appears first as an actual postscript to a letter which Wolfe 
wrote his mother in 1934. In the postscript Wolfe asks his mother 
to ‘jot down” a brief history of her family. 


I would just like . . . [Wolfe adds] to get a list of the twenty 
children or more that your grandfather had by his two marriages and 
what happened to them and where they settled and what parts of the 
country they moved to, and so forth. .. . 

I'm asking you to do this because some day after I get through 
with these books I'm working on now, I may wind the whole thing up 


with a book that will try to tell through the hundreds of members of 
one family the whole story of America.? 


Wolfe did go on with his plan, but he died leaving behind 
only ten chapters of his fragmentary novel—a novel which has 
thus far received little critical attention. Though a fragment, the 
novel is pregnant with American folklore as none of Wolfe’s other 
works are. Surprisingly, the folklorists have all but ignored this 
aspect of Thomas Wolfe. 

This study, therefore, will attempt to show that in Hills Wolfe 
did draw heavily on folklore material for the purpose of writing 
his fictional history of America. Moreover, Wolfe's fictional 
America will be seen emerging from two strong folklore strains: 
the frontiersman and the Yankee. We have, of course, Constance 
Rourke's American Humor to thank for its pioneering success in 
detailing and demonstrating a fusion of these traditions in Ameri- 
can culture. But Wolfe adds a third dimension: the American 
utilitarian scholar. 
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By and large Wolfe's critics do agree that Wolfe is steeped in 
a native American tradition. But they hasten to add that Wolfe's 
work is flavored by non-American myths. Furthermore, most stu- 
dents of Wolfe recognize his heavy dependence upon autobiog- 
raphy in his fiction. His work, to be sure, is deeply personal. As 
a result of this last element in his work, however, Wolfe has been 
praised by a few and damned by many. 

Again, most agree that Wolfe was tending towards more objec- 
tive, less autobiographical writing as he returned to his native 
tradition. That Hills is the culmination of this movement can be 
denied .by none, although no one has yet ventured a detailed 
analysis in this area. Perhaps then it may be rewarding to see 
just what it is that Wolfe has taken from his native tradition for 
use in Hills and how the folk material acted as a controlling image 
for his “great new plan.” 

Wolfe's tentative plan we already have in his letter to his 
mother. But in its more complete form it goes as follows.’ Now 


that he has written four large “novels,” the last two published 


posthumously, dealing with his own family history from about the 
turn of the century, he wants to backtrack to trace his ancestry as 
it relates to the American pioneer. William (Bear) Joyner, who 
lived about 1800, is to be the father of America—an American 
Moses. 

In ten chapters of Hills Wolfe traces the careers of Bear and 
those of eight of his children. The children are the offspring of 
Bear's two marriages. Wolfe does not get around to dealing with 
the twenty or so children and hundreds of grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren that his original plan calls for. The children 
he does develop, in their various occupations—lawyer, politician, 
teacher, businessman—represent the occupational face of America. 
They stand as prototypes of a myriad of rural and urban occupa- 
tions. In the chapter entitled ‘““The Great Schism,” as a matter 
of fact, Bear’s huge family does split up, some staying on the farm 
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and others going to the city. In effect, these people are the begin- 
nings of the American heritage as Wolfe sees it in his projected 
novel. 

But just what is their source? What makes their heritage 
American rather than, say Pakistanian? Their source is the grand 
old man who fathers this new race of fictional Americans. He is 
none other than William (Bear) Joyner, the man who fuses the 
two most powerful strains of American folk tradition, the fron- 
tiersman and the Yankee, and the third strain which Wolfe added 
by way of Crévecoeur, Franklin and later Thoreau and Emerson. 
This last strain is the American practical or utilitarian scholar, 


the new American who learns to read so that he can rise above 
his fellow man, so that he can add to the Crockett-Bunyan type of 


hero another dimension—book learning. Not only does the con- 
tent of Wolfe's tales bear a striking resemblance to general 
American folk tales, but the manner in which they are told is 
often far too similar to admit coincidence. 

It is doubtful that Wolfe drew upon purely regional North 
Carolina folklore. In North Carolina Folklore by Frank C. Brown 
and the Hendrick’s collection of “tar heel tales,” for example, 
little resemblance seems to appear between North Carolina lore 
and Wolfe's material. More probable sources, however, are Pro- 
fessor Frederick Koch's and Paul Green's works in the folklore 
area. Wolfe and Green were fellow students in Koch’s folk play 
class at Chapel Hill. Furthermore, Wolfe wrote two folk plays, 
The Return of Buck Gavin and Third Night. He also acted in 
several folk plays at the University. Thus in his undergraduate 
years Wolfe could not escape the influence of American folklore 
as interpreted by Professor Koch. Still another source for Wolfe's 
filtered through his own immediate family. Wolfe’s famiiy, a 
good “informant,” as demonstrated in Hayden Norwood’s The 
family of irrepressible talkers, loved to “tell tales.” Wolfe's 
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mother, for instance, could, in folklore jargon, be termed a fairly 
Marble Man’s Wife. 

Again we may ask this question: How specifically does Bear 
Joyner, our American Moses, relate to folklore? Thanks to the 
monumental field work done by an army of folklorists, we are able 
0 compare actual folklore tales with the portrait Wolfe paints of 
Bear Joyner. 


Wolfe tells the following of Bear's fighting prowess: 


The stories of his great physical strength, for example, were 
prodigious, and yet apparently were founded in substantial fact. 

He was said to have been, particularly in his earlier years, a man 
of a hot temper, who liked a fight. There is a story of his fight with a 
big blacksmith: a quarrel having broken out between them over the 
shoeing of a horse, the blacksmith brained him with an iron shoe and 
knocked him flat. As William started to get up again, bleeding and 
half concious, the blacksmith came at him again, and Joyner hit him 
while still resting on one knee. The blow struck the blacksmith’s ribs 
and caved in his side as one would crack a shell. (pp. 213-214) 


Bear's powers in and relish for hand to hand combat calls to 
mind another fighter—Mike Fink. Fink’s love of fighting and ex- 
cellence as a fighter are legendary, of course. In Emerson Bennett's 
version of Mike Fink, the hero roars: 


I can lick five times my own weight in wildcats. I can use up 
Injens by the cord. I can swallow niggers whole, raw or cooked. I can 
out-run, out-dance, out-jump, out-dive, out-holler, and out-lick any 
white things in the shape o’ human that’s ever put foot within two 
thousand miles of the big Missassip . . . . Oh, for a fight! . . . O for 
a fight, boys, to stretch these here limbs, and get the jints to working 
easy!* 


And, according to Fink legend, Fink did produce the goods on 


more than one occasion. 
A. B. Longstreet has a spectator report the aftermath of a 
frontier Georgia fight in this way: 


I looked, and saw that Bob had entirely lost his left ear and a 
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large piece from his left cheek. His right eye was a little discolored, 
and the blood flowed profusely from his wounds. . . . Bill presented 
a hideous spectacle. About a third of his nose, at the lower extremity, 
was bit off, and his face was so swelled and bruised that it was difficult 
to discover in it anything of the human visage. . . .° 


And in Paulding’s The Lion of the West, Nimrod Wildfire 
says, ‘My father can whip the best man in old Kaintuck, and I 
can whip my father.” (Lynn, p. 176) Furthermore, Nimrod can 
prove his contentions. 

Surprisingly enough, another very popular frontier hero, 
Paul Bunyan, was not a fighter in the Bear Joyner-Mike Fink- 
Nimrod Wildfire sense. Professor Hoffman points out, for ex- 
ample, that he has discovered no oral folklore of a tale in which 
Paul Bunyan is in a fight.* 


II 


One of the most important folklore episodes concerning Wil- 
liam (Bear) Joyner is the one in which he acquired his nickname. 


He was known in his own day to be a mighty hunter; and old 
men who remembered him used to tell of the time he “chased the dogs 
the whole way over into Tennessee, and was gone four days and nights, 
and never knowed how far from home he was.” 

There is also the story of his fight with a grizzly bear: the bear 
charged him at close quarters and there was nothing left for him to 
do but fight. A searching party found him two days later, more dead 
than living—as they told it, “all chawed up,” but with the carcass of 
the bear: “and in the fight he had bit the nose off the big b’ar and 
chawed off both of his years, and that b’ar was so tored up hit was a 
caution.” (p. 214) 


Professor Dorson comments about the frontier folk: “Legion 
were the stories that described fierce brushes, grapples, and en- 
counters between a woodsman and a bear.’’? In “A Bear Hunt in 


Vermont,” for instance, there is the following account of a Ver- 
monter’s hand to hand encounter with a bear: 
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There he was, rolling round on the ground grappling with the 
fierce animal which was at least four times his weight, and not a 
weapon about him... . Presently he got one hand in the bear's 
mouth and grappled his tongue. The bear writhed like a serpent, and 
chawed away on his arm as if it had been a stick. . . . There he was 
floundering in the mud with a great bear and nothing but his hands 
to help him.” Then the hunter almost effortlessly drowns the bear 
in a slough of mud and emerges victorious, but “winding his handker- 
chief round his arm which was horribly mangled...” (Dorson, 
pp. 116-117) 


In a similar vein—hand to antler combat—Mike Fink subdues 
a monstrous moose. (Blair, pp. 210-211) 

Note that in all three fights—Vermont bear hunt, Mike Fink 
and the moose, and Bear Joyner’s encounter—the hunters were 
attacked at close quarters and could make use of no weapons, or 
for some reason their weapons failed to function so that they had 
to proceed with the fight in a primitive fashion. This approach to 
telling the story in each case adds a spark of folk realism. 

Perhaps one of the most famous frontier stories concerning a 
bear fight appears at the tail end of Thorpe’s ‘The Big Bear of 
Arkansas.’ This bear hunt differs from Joyner’s, of course, in that 


our Arkansas hero felled his game with a rifle. (Lynn, pp. 122- 
137) 
Bunyan’s superman hunting prowess is more closely allied to 


Joyner’s, however: 


There are three [Paul Bunyan] hunting stories; in one, Paul grabs 
the Timber Wolf by the ears, hollers, and the wolf dies of fright. In 
another, Paul -onfronts a Polar Bear; having no railroad spikes for 
his gun, he rams it full of icicles and kills the bear with them. In the 
third, he grat; one mountain lion by the tail, and used it to club 
two others to death. (Hoffman, p. 84)* 


Ill 


Still another story is told of Bear Joyner in which he outwitted 
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one of his own kin, won a bet, and as a reward “walked off with 
enough leather on his back to shoe a regiment.” After a wager, 
Bear Joyner’s relative, a storekeeper, kept his part of the bar- 
gain: 

He pointed to the pile of leather in his store and told William he 
could take as much as he could carry. Joyner stood there while his 


companions heaped the leather on, and finally staggered out the door 
with eight hundred pounds of it on his shoulders. (pp. 214-215) 


And Professor Dorson comments on strong men: 


Fact and legend blended in tales of pioneer strong men. Home- 
making in the wilderness had stimulated physical performances that 
more tender generations recalled with awe and retold with relish. 
Most of these feats had to do with lifting great weights. Benjamin 
Tarr of Rockfort, Massachusetts, lifted an anchor weighing 800 pounds. 
(pp. 122-123) 

Dorson goes on to cite a number of other strong men folk tales, 
one being of a man whe effortlessly carries 1600 pounds of boom 
chains on his back. And as Dorson points out, this and other simi- 


lar tales in the telling always included an eyewitness to verify the 


deed, just as Bear Joyner’s friends at first tried ‘to dissuade him” 
but later observed with relish. 

Mr. Vance Randolph also records a story of a man who had 
prodigious strength: 


The old folks say that a big tavern-keeper at Indian Springs, 
Missouri, could lift more dead weight than any other man in the 
country. Nearly seven feet tall, this fellow weighed three hundred 
pounds, and not an ounce of fat in sight. He often toted two sacks 
of corn to McNatt’s mill and carried the meal home under his arm. 
One day the boys decided to test him, just to see how much weight he 
could carry. They built a sort of platform, and set it on his great 
shoulders like a hod. Then they began to pile big rocks and pieces of 
old iron on the platform. They kept this up until he sank clear to 
his knees, right in the hard road beside the blacksmith shop. 
(pp. 167-168) 


And Randolph records many other versions as well.° 
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IV 


Throughout Hills we have samples of the other folklore strain 
in Bear Joyner’s makeup. He was the shrewd trader, the keen 
Yankee wit, the teller of tall tales, and the Yankee with a wry sense 
of humor. 

His ability to drive a hard bargain, acquire property and 
then multiply his holdings until the final accumulation of wealth 
from the deal completely overshadowed his initial gain would do 
justice to a nineteenth century Robber Baron. 

Nor did Bear's offspring lack their parent's talents. One of 
Bear Joyner’s sons offered to sell a man some land for $200. The 
man refused, but later bemoans his folly: “And I was such a fool 
I didn't take it! If I had, I'd have been a rich man today. You 
couldn’t buy it now for a million dollars.” (p. 242) And Wolfe 
adds: 


By the time the Civil War broke out the Joyners were accounted 
wealthy folk. It was “the big family” of the whole community. Even 
long before that their position was so generally acknowledged through- 
out the western mountains that when the boys began to “make their 
mark,” it occasioned no surprise. (p. 243) 


The traditional tales told of the Yankee often emphasized this 
very thriftiness, shrewdness, and parsimony which made Bear 
Joyner’s people ‘‘wealthy folk.’ But the Yankee was more. He was 
a conglomeration, often depicted ‘‘as a sly and scheming knave 
... regional in projection and design [but a type that] . . . did not 
differ fundamentally from backward and backwater types through- 
out the land.” ?° 


V 


Even though Bear Joyner could hold his own in the realm 
of the tall tale and keen wit, it was really his son Zach Joyner who 
was “noted for his ready wit, his coarse humor, and his gift of 
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repartee. People would come into the store ‘just to hear Zach 
Joyner talk.’"’ (p. 247) The townspeople were proud of the “tinc- 
ture of charlatanism and smooth dealing” in Zach. They told tales 
of his “superior adroitness and cunning, and men would wag their 
heads and laugh with envious approval, as though they wished 
they could do such things themselves, but knew, being merely 
average men, that they could not make the grade.” (p. 248) 

As Dorson illustrates, the Yankee was a spinner of yarns. He 
told land stories, sea stories, fight stories, hunting and fishing 
stories, almost any kind of story—all tall tales. His repertoire, 
however, is inexhaustible. (p. 102) Not only did his story telling 
display the Yankee’s versatility and shrewdness, but his trickster 
nature also confirmed it. More often than not the trickster quirk 
in the Yankee was turned to profit. In short, Dorson continues, 
we have a practical joker who delighted in duping the country 
bumpkin (pp. 78-79), who twinkled as he passed off his glue-fac- 


tory candidates for good, solid plow horses (pp. 82-85), and who 
luxuriated in the warm aura of his own yarn spinning (p. 102). 


VI 


In one respect we can contrast an army of unlettered folk 
heroes with Bear and Zack Joyner because Wolfe did add the third 
dimension. And he emphasized this dimension." ‘‘It is important, 
then, to know, [Wolfe points out] that William Joyner ‘chawed 
the b’ar.’ But it is even more important to know that William 
Joyner was a man who learned to read a book.” (p. 218) And in 
the next few pages “learned to read a book’’ almost becomes a 
refrain. No unlettered. Moses he, Wolfe insists. Our clan must 
be of the people, close to the land, but it must rise above the land 
through learning. 


At a time when it was the convention for all men in the wilderness 
to be illiterate, in a place where the knowledge contained in books was 
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of no earthly use, nothing would suit old Bear Joyner but that he 
must learn to read... . 


For no one ever really knew where his father came from. And it 
did not matter. Old Bear Joyner came from the same place, and was 
of the same kind, as all the other people in the mountains. But he 
was a man who learned to read. And there is the core of the whole 
mystery. (p. 221) 

If Bear Joyner was the Moses, the beginning of Wolfe's fic- 
tional tribe, both his first and second wife shared part of the glory 
with him. And the second wife especially, who effortlessly bore 
and reared some fourteen of Bear's twenty children, has some of 


the frontier tall tale rub off on her. Zach, for instance, has spoken 


of “the physical sharpness of her sense of smell, which really was 
amazing, and which all of her children inherited (she is said one 
time to have ‘smelled burning leaves five miles away upon the 
mountain, long before anyone else knowed there was a fire’)... .” 
(p. 232) 

And just as our American Moses had a more striking wife than 
was Zipporah of the traditional biblical patriarch, so did he have 
in his son Zachariah a man more marked than Gershom. Zach 
Joyner, one of the oldest sons, is an extension of old Bear himself. 
Zach becomes a lawyer-politician, a forerunner of the Willie Stark- 
Huey Long Southern demagogue. 

To the people of Catawba Zach was 


not only their native Lincoln—their backwoods son who marched to 
glory by the log-rail route—he was their Crockett and Paul Bunyan 
rolled in one. He was not alone their hero; he was their legend and 
their myth. He was, and has remained so to this day, a kind of living 
prophecy of all that they themselves might wish to be; a native 
divinity, shaped out of their own clay, and breathing their own air; 
a tongue that spoke the words, a voice that understood and spoke 
the language, they would have him speak. (p. 223) 


And almost as if Wolfe were explaining the evolution of a folk 
tale or a myth, he goes on to discuss Zach. 
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They tell a thousand stories about him today. What does it mat- 
ter if many of the things which they describe never happened? They 
are true because they are the kind of things he would have said, the 
kind of things that would have happened to him. Thus, to what degree, 
and in what complex ways, he was created so in their imaginations, 
no one can say. How much the man shaped the myth, how much the 
myth shaped the man, how much Zach Joyner created his own folk, 
or how much his people created him—no one can know, and it does not 
matter. (pp. 223-224) 


And as Wolfe continues to describe Zach Joyner, the folk hero 
of the people, we hear more echoes of the academic folklorist. 


In examining the history of that great man, we have collected 
more than eight hundred stories, anecdotes, and jokes that are told 
of him, and of this number at least six hundred have the unmistakeable 
ring—or smack— of truth. If they did not happen—they should have! 
They belong to him: they fit him like an old shoe. (p. 224) 


Shades of Professor Koch's Chapel Hill folklore class! 


... “Did they happen?”....We are not wholly unprepared 
for these objections. . . . We have actually verified three hundred as 
authentic beyond the shadow of a doubt, and are ready to cite them by 
the book—place, time, occasion, evidence—to anyone who may inquire. 
In these stories there is a strength, a humor, a coarseness, and a 
native originality that belonged to the man and marked his every 
utterance. They come straight out of his own earth. (p. 224) 


But back to the father, the American Moses himself. Is he 
merely Wolfe's transplant of the Bunyan-Crockett hero? Indeed 
not. Bear Joyner is at first very much the traditional American 
hero. He has no background, no parents, no tyrannical father; he 
overthrows no throne, is no prince in disguise; no one has cursed 


his birth or set him in the water. Thus he is no Oedipus, Heracles, 
Apollo, Zeus, Watu, Gunung, Nychang, Sigurd, or Arthur—at 
first. But from an almost one-dimensional American hero he is 
changed. The hero-bachelor takes a wife. And the wife begets 
children. And they beget. And so on." 


So we have a patriach—the clod who starts a clan. Perhaps we 
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may say that we have in Bear Joyner a semi-traditional American 
hero. Bear does not disappear after his fame-flame has been kindl- 
ed, as do Bunyan, Crockett, Fink, et al. He stays and becomes the 
patriarch—the Moses of the American family. 

That Wolfe was conscious of his use of folklore in Hills be- 
comes a pedestrian statement in the light of the above evidence. 
That he bulldozed the site first, with little beforehand attention 
to the many possible intricate designs on the blueprint is, quite 
naturally, to be regretted. 


But there can remain very little doubt concerning Wolfe's 
overall literary plan, his controlling image. His four huge novels, 
as has already been mentioned, were autobiographical. In part, 
Hills is also autobiographical. Wolfe's ancestry is so closely knit 
with the hill folk he discusses in Hills that Wolfe becomes folk 
and folk becomes Wolfe. But his use of the various strains of folk- 
lore tradition does help him tone down the personal elements in 


his characterizations. 

Wolfe's novels document a pilgrimage—a pilgrimage which 
begins in the hills of North Carolina, moves to cosmopolitan New 
York and then Europe, and finally returns to Old Catawba—the 
hills beyond—old North Carolina.'* Furthermore, the journey 
documents under various names the Joyner-Gant (Westall-Wolfe) 
life cycle. To be sure, the four novels, the vehicle for the “‘story,”’ 
consisted of autobiography, myth, and folklore of a much more 
imaginative vein than we find in Hills. But in Hills Wolfe was 
moving away from the first two elements and was attempting a 
story steeped in the last element—folklore. 

Hills may have provided an excellent folkloristic ancestry for 
the Wolfe tribe he had already depicted in his novels. Look Home- 
ward, Angel and the other books, however, are complete. Hills is 
a fragment. As such it must be judged. Power it has. Also life and 
color extracted from the hills of North Carolina and shaped 
(albeit imperfectly) by Wolfe’s own large imagination. 
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The story—rough, partmolded, incomplete. Yet not raw, not 
shapeless, not merely Bunyan-Crockett episode. 


1 Thomas Walfe, The Hills Beyond (Garden City, N. Y.: Sun Dial Press, 1943) . 
Hereafter the abbreviation Hills will be used to refer to the ten chapters of the 
fragment called “The Hills Beyond.” Also, hereafter numbers in parentheses in 
the text with no designation will refer to Hills. 

2 Thomas Wolfe, Thomas Wolfe's Letters to His Mother (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1951), pp. 292-293. 

3 See also Edward C. Aswell, “A Note on Thomas Wolfe,” Hills, pp. 351-386. 

4 Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine, Half Horse Half Alligator (Chicago: 
Univ. Press, 1956), pp. 170-171. 


6 Kenneth S. Lynn (ed.), The Comic Tradition in America (New York: 
Doubleday Anchor, 1958), p. 78. 


¢ Daniel G. Hoffman, Paul Bunyan: Last of the Frontier Demigods (Philadel- 
phia: Univ. of Penn. Press, 1952), p. 49. 

7 Richard M. Dorson, Jonathan Draws the Long Bow (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1946), p. 116. 

§ See also Vance Randolph, We Always Lie to Strangers (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1951), pp. 95-130, 168. 

9 See also Lynn, pp. 169-170; Hoffman, “Breaking the Jam,” pp. 28-31. 

10 Dorson, p. 69. For more folk parallels of the shrewd trader see Hoffman, 
“Paul's Cleverality,” pp. 43-48; Lynn, Longstreet’s “The Horseswap,” pp. 8I1ff. 

11 But see Hoffman, pp. 100-101, who points out that in one popularization of 
Bunyan, the giant lumberjack is served up as a student. 

12 Frazer's The Golden Bough, Raglan’s The Hero, Rank’s The Myth of the 
Birth of the Hero, Campbell's The Hero With a Thousand Faces taken collectively 
categorize the European hero of mythology. Rourke, Hoffman, Blair, and Dorson 
do likewise for the American folklore hero. 

13See J. M. Maclachlan, “Folk Concepts in the Novels of Thomas Wolfe,” 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, IX (Dec. 1945), 175-186. Maclachlan convincingly 
points out that Wolfe “was a man bound to interpret the culture of an epoch and 
do it from the vantage-point of his origin in an indigenous and integrated social 
structure.” (p. 177) He further says that when Wolfe returns to his heritage he 
recognizes value and identity only in his own roots—the hill folk of North Carolina. 
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THE LAZIEST MAN IN PIKE 


ROBERT M. FRENCH 


OST pioneer families were hard workers. There were, 

of course, some exceptions. They tell of one character 

who lived in a shiftless manner in the hills above Pike. 
For convenience we shall call him Jim Brown. His father had im- 
proved his clearing by erecting a rail fence around the garden 
spot to keep out stray cattle. Before he died he had purchased a 
new-fangled Franklin air tight cook stove to supplant the fire- 
place. Since Jim inherited the stove along with other chattels with- 
out any exertion on his part, it followed that he was too lazy to 
keep a good supply of dry wood on hand to feed it. 

As the story runs, while the woodlot was not over a stone's 
throw from the kitchen door, Jim found it easier to borrow fence 
rails around the garden to feed that stove. Jim was clever. He 
allowed the buck saw to rust, but brought the sawbuck into the 
kitchen to support one end of a fence rail, the other end of which 
was inserted into the firebox of the Franklin. This saved the 
labor of cutting firewood, and it was easy to slide the rail in as 


the inner end burned off. Of course, the fire door had to be open- 
ed, but that improved the draft, and kept the kitchen warm too. 
Thus the Iron Fireman Stoker was invented, but Jim was too 


lazy to apply for patents. 

As could be expected, this garden fence was consumed before 
sugaring time, and his spouse commenced to generate needed 
heat with her jaw. So Jim reluctantly harnessed his mare and led 
her back to the wood. Here he found a suitable pole to which 
he fastened one end of a log chain, the other end of which was 
tied to the single-tree behind the mare. Jim started for heme. 
As he did so, the heavens opened suddenly and profusedly in char- 
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acteristic April shower fashion. Jim and the mare did not pause, 
but slogged on to the kitchen door. A glance backward revealed 
no wood in sight! Moreover the leather harness traces, softened 
by the moisture, had stretched clear back out of sight! In disgust, 
Jim took the hames off the mare and flung them over a large 
boulder by the kitchen door and gave the mare a kick to care for 
herself before seeking his own comfort in the house. Whatever 
Jim's wife had to say is not pertinent. When the sun came out of 
the clouds, things dried up quickly and by the time the old lady 
spoke her piece, Jim heard a loud knock on the door. On opening 
it, in sprang the leading end of the pole, for Old Sol had dried 
and contracted the leather traces, and since the boulder was im- 
movable, the pole had to move ahead! 


SHOO - FLY 


DONALD J. SAWYER 


HE little village of Broadalbin, New York, is located be- 

tween the larger settlements of Saratoga and Johnstown. 

It is much the same in appearance today as at the turn of 
the century, Old houses, surrounded by well-kept lawns and gar- 
dens, are set back from tree-shaded streets. Many years ago a few 
wealthy and illustrious families added a certain elegance of at- 
mosphere which the place now misses. But even yet, the homes 
look sedately out at the world from unblinking eyes and tell of 
old glories. 

Dr. Henry C. Finch and his wife, Lottie, lived on Main Street, 
close by the village green. The doctor had been born in a log 
cabin not far from the village. During his exciting and eventful 
lifetime he was to be credited with starting the first bank in the 
area, a power and light company, and a prosperous knitting com- 
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pany, employing several hundred people. During all this feverish 
activity, he was on call around the clock. But before he attained 
this position of real importance among the people in the county 
and state, he and his wife experienced all the uncertainties and 
lean years of most young, struggling physicians. Lottie, daughter of 
a country doctor, was an excellent doctor's wife and her abiding 
sense of humor was to stand the family in good stead more than 
once. 

“We have an invitation from the Robert Chambers’,” said Mrs. 
Finch, drying her hands on her apron as she hurried into the doc- 
tor’s office. “Next Friday afternoon at two-thirty,” she continued, 
placing the invitation on the doctor's desk in front of him. 


Robert Chambers was one of the most eminent men living at 
Broadalbin. He had already attained nation-wide attention for the 
books he had written and was to continue to be popular with such 
stories as Cardigan and Little Red Foot. His new home, just com- 
pleted, was the largest in the village. It was handsome and impos- 


ing, with tall white-fluted columns stretching across the front 
portico. The house had been furnished with beautiful and rare 
furniture, paintings, and bric-a-brac. The time had now arrived 
to invite certain of the townspeople to a house warming. A selec- 
tive list was drawn up and invitations sent out. One of these invi- 
tations was delivered by coachman to the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Finch. News of events travels rapidly in a small village, and Mrs. 
Finch already knew about the coming party. Even the handyman 
filled her in on many of the details. However, she hadn't been 
sure about the exact day and time. This was important because 
she had just one suitable dress, the white crochet, which she 
would have to get ready. It wouldn't do even to think of going 
into Johnstown or Amsterdam to buy a new one. The doctor had 
just purchased some office equipment and the family till was at a 
low ebb. She could iron out the pink ribbon sash to wear with the 
dress. 
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The night before the party, Mrs. Finch worked in the kitchen 
until late. Particular pains had to be taken with the starching 
solution of sugar and water so the dress would be brought to just 
the right, attractive crispness. Her irons on the stove couldn't be 
allowed to get too hot or they would scorch the material. It was 
almost midnight before she finished and held the dress up to 
admire. It did look nice. 

My it’s warm, she thought, pushing the damp hair back from 
her forehead. Hadn't cooled off much during the evening. 

Friday turned out to be one of those steaming August days 
with the sun burning through the morning haze. “Nice day for 
the Chambers’ party, but it’s a hot one,” exclaimed the doctor, 
mopping his brow with a handkerchief as he came into the 
kitchen from his office. Mrs. Lee and her son had just left. The 
boy was the first patient that day. He had obviously contracted the 
measels and the doctor ordered him home and to bed. Never can 
tell about the damage measles will do, he reflected. 

Mrs. Finch waited until it was almost time to leave for the 
party before slipping into the crisp lace dress, and the doctor 
helped her tie the big pink sash around her waist. “Pretty as a 
picture,” he said, stepping back to admire his wife. 

When they walked out of the house, the heat hit them with 
almost breathtaking intensity. “It is the warmest day we've had 
this summer,’ commented Mrs. Finch. 

“You look as cool as a cucumber in that dress,”” said the doctor, 
helping his wife into the carriage and taking his place beside her. 

They were soon at the Chambers’ house, in the huge entrance 
hall, being greeted by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Chambers. It was 
exciting, thought Mrs. Finch, looking about and recognizing some 
of the other guests. 

Even with the gaiety and animation of the party, the heat was 
terribly oppressing. Mrs. Finch knew it was surely readying for a 
thunder storm. And something had begun to annoy her. The 
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dress, once so stiffly starched, had started to wilt! And even worse, 
it seemed that every fly in the mansion was alighting upon her. 
They were unreasonably persistent and refused to go away when 
she brushed them off. Every time the doors were opened for guests 
to come and go, more flies found their way to the dress starched 
with sugar. They loved it and followed her around in an eager 
swarm. Each new fly caused her additional embarrassment. She 
just had to leave, and made her way over to the doctor, who was 
talking with a group of men. When he saw her approach, he knew 
something was wrong and excused himself. 

“We've got to leave,’ she whispered up at him. 

“It’s quite early to be leaving,” replied the doctor as he flicked 
a fly from his wife's shoulder. 

She almost cried, “That's why we must go. It’s the flies and 
this dress!” 

The doctor looked at her, puzzled for a moment. “I don't 
understand,” he said. 

She grasped his hand and aimost dragged him toward the hall. 
“T'll explain when we are outside,” she said. 

They walked over to Mr. and Mrs. Chambers. 


“You have a lovely home. Thanks so much for inviting us to 


see it. Sorry we have to go now, but the doctor has some calls to 
make that just can’t wait,” said Mrs. Finch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chambers went through the formalities of shak- 
ing hands again as Mr. Chambers watched a fly, large as a button, 
crawl along Mrs. Finch’s white dress, while three or four others 
buzzed around her shoulders. “Come again soon,’ said Mrs. 
Chambers. 

When they were outside the large house, Mrs. Finch told her 
husband what had happened. By now she had regained her com- 
posure. “The next time I wear this dress, instead of a satin sash 
I'll use a flypaper bow!” 





THE MONEY DIGGERS OF 
NIAGARA COUNTY 


JULIA HULL WINNER 


OME time ago Laurence A. Johnson told of money diggers 

in Wayne County [The ‘Money Diggers’ of Rose,” NYFQ, 

13:215-217]. I wonder if the money diggers about whom he 
wrote were a kindred group to those who dug for riches in the 
Tonawanda Swamp of Niagara County? 

The story of the Niagara group was told some time ago by 
Clarence O. Lewis, Niagara County historian, in a series of 
articles in the Union-Sun and Journal of Lockport. I have relied 
on these articles and other information which he has shared 
with me. 

A letter from a Lockport woman who had at one time lived in 
the south-eastern part of the County in the Town of Royalton 
initiated the story of these treasure seekers and their strange 
religious cult which made use of a certain book called Sixth and 
Seventh Book of Moses. Her tale was so strange that Mr. Lewis 
discounted it until one day, when talking with Clayton Cable, 
maintenance engineer and deputy sheriff, stationed at the Court 
House, the same story was told of Mr. Cable's grandfather who 
had lived in the Swamp area. 

To substantiate the stories, Mr. Lewis sought the book men- 


tioned, which had been banned in or about 1881, and all copies 
ordered burned. He visited dozens of descendants of the old set- 
tlers with little luck although some had heard of it. After much 


time and searching he was directed to a man who lived across the 
line in Genesee County. He called on the family who lived not 
too far from the scene of the story, and gave the reason for his 
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call. The wife, who had been married for thirty-five years dis- 


claimed knowledge or ownership of any such book, but the hus- 


band excused himself, and in a moment reappeared with the elus- 
ive book, Sixth and Seventh Book of Moses, a volume about two- 
thirds the size of the Folklore Quarterly. After making a substan- 
tial deposit, Mr. Lewis was permitted to borrow the book, and sev- 
eral weeks later was able to purchase the book. It is a paper-cov- 
ered book about three-eights of an inch thick, filled from cover to 
cover with Jewish magic incantations, medicine magic, alchemy, 
witchcraft, magic seals, etc. The title page reads thus: ‘“The Sixth 
and Seventh Book of Moses, or Moses’ Magical Spirit Art, Known 
as the Wonderful Arts of the Old Wise Hebrews taken from the 
Mosaic Books of the Cabala and the Talmud for the good of 
mankind. Translated from the Ancient Hebrew.” The text con- 
tains both German and English texts and gives weird instructions 
for finding buried treasure, avoiding snake bites, preventing 
separations of man and wife. In fact, every conceivable unpleasant 
situation is contolled by what we would call the most absurd 
remedies. Each remedy for a disease or other unpleasant situation 
had to be used at a certain hour, generally at night. The Treasure 
Seal had to be used after midnight. 

In answer to a letter of inquiry to the Library of Congress, 
Mr. Lewis was told that the Sixth and Seventh Book of Moses had 
first been translated from the Hebrew into German in Stuttgart, 
Germany, in 1849. The fourth edition, which apparently is the 
one Mr. Lewis found, was printed in English and German with 
some Hebrew incantations in 1880 at Elizabethtown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Lewis was informed that only two other libraries were 
known to have copies. 

There are at different points in the Tonawanda Swamp area 
half a dozen or more sand hills. One of these hills is the scene 
of the Treasure Hunt in the story told Mr. Lewis. On a cool after- 
noon a resident familiar with the legend guided Mr. Lewis 
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through a tangle of brush and vines to this hill, perhaps one- 
eighth of an acre in size. This hill is dotted with pits wher treas- 
ure seekers have dug. The story is of a bizarre ceremony perform- 
ed here about 1870. The people involved were of German origin, 
having come to the southeastern part of Royalton at Wolcottsville 
as a group of seventy-five families, mostly Lutherans, about 1852. 
Their lands were chosen by lot; the settlers were thrifty, and had 


left Germany to escape religious persecution. They were a super- 


stitious people, and the combination of religion and magic in the 
Sixth and Seventh Book of Moses appealed to them so greatly that 
almost every act of consequence was governed by the teachings in 
this book. Mr. Lewis has talked with a number of elderly people 
who were descendants of these families. They all tell the same 
story of witchcraft and superstition, and of absolute belief in the 
teachings of this book. Every family had a copy, generally where 
the young people could not find it. 

If a horse or cow was taken sick there were several accredited 
witches in the area who could cure the animal. Mr. Lewis has been 
shown the home where one of the witches lived. 

The origin of the Buried Treasure story goes back to the mid- 
dle 1830's when the Medina and Darien Horse Railroad crossed 
the area of the County and through the Swamps and the Tona- 
wanda Indian Reservation, ending at Akron instead of Darien as 
was originally planned. About 1837, a bank robber from Buffalo 
made his way to Akron, and there boarded the Horse Car for 
Medina. As it reached the center of the Swamp he jumped off. 
After the car had passed on, he buried his loot, which had been 
in a small box, in a sand hill, presumably the hill to which Mr. 
Lewis had been directed. The robber then made his way to a 
tavern at the intersection of the Lewiston Road and Salt Road, 
south of Medina, and for some reason, perhaps after too much 
refreshment, told the innkeeper about the buried loot, not reveal- 
ing the burial spot. He never was known to return. Later in the 
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1850's these German families came into the area, and gradually 
heard the story of the buried treasure. Three old Germans were 
the most persistent of those who dug for the Treasure, but not 
finding it, they bethought themselves of the Sixth and Seventh 
Book of Moses. By that time (1870) the believers in this book had 
spread to other places. In Rochester there lived a woman who was 
supposed to be able to invoke the power of the “Treasure Finding 
Seal’’ in the book. These three men decided to send for her in the 
belief that she could help locate the buried money. The men met 
her at the tavern, known as Reynolds Half Way House. Because 
the Magic Seal was not effective until after midnight, they waiting 
until then, proceeded by horseback into the Swamp a short dis- 
tance east of the former Horse Railroad right of way. 

After arriving at the hill, not a word was spoken, because the 
value of the Treasure Seal was broken if absolute silence was not 
maintained. The woman began applying the magic seal to por- 
tions of the sand hill. After a time, having obtained the desired 
reaction, she motioned to the men to start digging. They stuck 
their torches in the sand and dug while she marched around 
them in a large circle reading by aid of her torch religious pass- 
ages from the Sixth and Seventh Book of Moses. Soon the shovels 


struck what seemed to be a small chest. They had just cleaned the 


sand off the top when a large toad hopped onto the chest. One of 


the three men broke the long silence by addressing the toad in 
German. His granddaughter later translated his words to be “Are 
you giving me the money or are you after me?” A sepulchral voice 
answered, “You must die.’ The man answered, “Not me,” and 
scrambled out of che hole in fright. The charm had been broken. 
As the other two men began to loosen the chest, their shovels flew 
from their hands and the chest disappeared. So the men and the 
woman left. A “hex’’ was on the hill and, although others later 
dug there, no chest was ever found. 

Another version of the story relates that instead of a toad it was 
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a soldier on a white horse who ordered them to cease digging. As 
to how much of the story has been embellished by re-telling, it is 
difficult to guess, but it is a fact that the three men and the woman 
did attempt to find the treasure by the use of the Magic Seal. The 
names of two of the three men are known, one of them being the 
grandfather of the earlier mentioned Mr. Cable. 

The Treasure Seal, or the Eighth Magical Seal in the Sixth 
and Seventh Book of Moses is a rectangular seal covered with He- 
brew and Arabic letters intermingled with apparently meaning- 
less signs. Mr. Lewis showed the book to Dr. Elazar Goelman of 
the Bureau of Jewish Education in Buffalo and the only line that 
seemed to make sense was one that translated to English spelled 
‘“Abracadabra.”’ The instructions for using the seal are: ““The most 
obedient Angels and Spirits of this Seal of the Seven Planets are 
the following: Ahabeb, Baneh, Yeschuath, Hoschiah, Betodah, 


Leykof, Yamdus, Zarener and Sabon. This Seal when laid upon 


the treasure earth or when placed within the works of a mine 
will reveal all the precious contents of the mine.” 

Some of the other remedies in the book read: “‘A string of the 
seeds of the madder should be hung upon children as a protection 
against certain diseases. If they are already sick, three grains will 
check the disease and five will cure. The sick one must not be 
exposed to the light of the sun or the moon or to rain and must 
not hear the ringing of iron, the crowing of the cock or the sound 
of footsteps.’’ Another passage reads, “We should not pass between 
two persons walking side by side, nor should two persons so walk- 
ing allow a dog, a palm, or a woman to pass between them.” There 
are more than fifty magical seals in the book to be used for various 


purposes. 





IDENTIFYING MOTHER ANN 
LEER’S PICTURE 


EUGENE F. KRAMER 


N 1871, Mr. L. A. Wells, editor of the Jllustrated Annual of 

Phrenology and Physiognomy, prepared a series of phreno- 

logical analyses of leading Americans. Mother Ann Lee, 
founder of the Shakers, caused him a great deal of trouble because 
she left no known portrait when she died in 1784, and a good like- 
ness of the subject was required for a phrenological report. When 
human resources failed to produce the necessary picture, Wells 
turned to the supernatural to supply one. How the spirits rose to 
the challenge is a fascinating bit of folklore. 

“We have presented to us,” wrote Wells, “a portrait purporting 
to be that of Mother Ann Lee, as she is reverently and affection- 


ately called. It is what is called a psychometric portrait and the 
manner of its procurement will be found in the note at the close 
of this article.’ The note referred to is a letter from Elder George 
A. Lomas, editor of the official Shaker journal published at Mount 
Lebanon, New York. 


May 9, 1871 
My dear Wells: 

The picture is a copy from a crayon purported to be psychometri- 
cally drawn by one Milleson, of New York. The picture, while in the 
hands of the artist, was not recognized by him nor by any of his friends, 
but they supposed the same to be the likeness of some of the nobility 
of England. An individual named Trow, also of New York City, took 
the picture to a test medium, or psychological expert, and before 
presenting the picture, the medium began moving round the room 
after the marching manner of the Shakers, singing a genuine Shaker 
song at the same time; at the conclusion of the exercise the medium 
asserted that the likeness of Ann Lee, mother of the Shakers’ faith 
was in the possession of the inquirer! 
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There are several descriptions of Ann Lee in our Society differing 
somewhat; and one of these descriptions agrees very uniformly with 
the portrait, and is believed to be genuine by many of our people. I 
think the head of the picture represents a most extraordinary person- 
age. 

History, to-day, gives Ann Lee an important niche in the temple 
of fame for exaggerated spirituality and beauty of disposition; and 
these you find very palpably displayed in the picture. The features 
of the lower face I do not admire, the mouth looking as though 
capable of scolding—chin too pointed; the nose begins to add beauty 
to the form, and the brain-house is surpassing beautiful. I express my 
doubts of its genuineness solely on the ground of its extreme mentality; 
for Mother Ann Lee was an ignorant woman, so far as letters were 
concerned, though speaking above sixty languages while under spirit 
control. 

I am, very truly 
G. A. Lomas. 


FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY’ 


BARBARA K. WALKER 


ANY teachers and librarians have taken advantage of 
the distribution by the editors of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia of free reprints of “Folk Tales Around 
the World” by Elizabeth Nesbitt and “American Folklore” by 
Carl Carmer. These reprints and the Compton's bibliography 
have been used in my course in Children’s Literature at Parsons 
College. 
The following bibliography is my effort to update the bibliog- 
raphy in Compton’s 1957 edition. I have followed Compton’s 
order of listing. 


a Copyright 1960 by Barbara K. Walker. 
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The age groupings suggested are elastic rather than arbitrary. 
Many of these books will be enjoyed by younger children if they 


are read aloud with a genuine degree of enthusiasm. 
Japan 


Japanese Tales and Legends. By Helen and William McAlpine. 
Illus. by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Walck, 1959 (formerly Oxford). One 
of the Oxford Myths and Legends series. Twenty-eight tales intended 
for the storyteller or for mature readers in the upper grades. Includes 
creation myths, epics and hero tales, and folk tales told in dignified, 
flowing language. Ages 10-14. 


Arabia 


The Flying Carpet. By Marcia Brown, Author-Illustrator. Scribner, 
1956. The Arabian Nights magic-carpet story based on Richard Bur- 
ton’s translation, in a beautiful picture book. Ages 6-10. 


Russia 


Russian Tales and Legends. Edited by Charles Downing. Illus. by 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Oxford, 1957. One of the Oxford Myths and 
Legends series. Retellings of the stories contained in Russia's heroic 
poems, the lay of Prince Igor, and a selection from the folktales. The 
volume is well done, and provides a fine supplement to Old Peter's 
Russian Tales. Ages 10-14. 


Poland 


The Jolly Tailor. Translated by Lucia Merecka Borski and Kate B. 
Miller. Illus. by Kazimir Klepacki. Reissued by Longmans, 1957. A 
collection of fairy tales translated from the Polish; a delight both for 
children and for storytellers. Ages 8-12. 


Scandinavia 


The Three Billy Goats Gruff. P. C. Asbjornsen and J. E. Moe. Illus. 
Marcia Brown. Harcourt, 1957. A beautiful and satisfying picture-book 
treatment of an old favorite. Ages 5-8. 

Scandinavian Legends and Folk-Tales. Edited by Gwyn Jones. Illus. 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Oxford, 1956. One of the Oxford Myths and 
Legends series. There is a fresh, spontaneous quality in the telling of 
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these familiar folk and fairy tales, and the hero stories will entice 
children into further reading. Ages 9-14. 

The Ugly Duckling. Translated by R. P. Keigwin. Illus. Johannes 
Larsen. Macmillan, 1955. A beautiful picture book that captures the 
delightful qualities of Andersen's storytelling. Ages 5-8. 

Norwegian Fairy Tales. By Gert Strindberg, Editor-Illustrator. Roy, 
1958. Contains six old tales, all dealing with human encounters with 
trolls and their kin. The stories are a boon to storytellers; they also 
delight children of the fairy-tale-reading age. Ages 8-12. 


Finland 


The Shepherd's Nosegay, Stories from Finland and Czechoslovakia. 
By Parker Fillmore; edited by Katherine Love. Illus. Enrico Arno. A 
selection of favorite stories from each of three of Parker Fillmore’s 
books long out of print: Mighty Mikko, The Shoemaker’s Apron, and 
Czechoslovak Fairy Tales. Fun to read, and easy to tell. A must item 
for ages 8-11. 
Germany 


The Fisherman and His Wife. By Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm. 
Illus. Madeleine Gekiere. Pantheon, 1957. A fine picture-story telling 
of the old German folk tale of the meek fisherman, his grasping wife, 
and the talking flounder. Ages 7-10. 

The Traveling Musicians. By Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm. Illus. 
Hans Fischer. Harcourt, 1955. This delightful treatment of the Bremen 
Town Band appeals to children both for its action and for the colorful 
details. Ages 6-10. 

Hinkeldinkl. By Frank Jupo, Author-Illustrator. Macmillan, 1955. 
A retelling of a fourteenth-« entury German folk tale about the citizens 
of Hinkeldinkl who, constantly sought out because of their reputation 
for wisdom, decided to pretend foolishness. Has a wide age appeal, 
from picture-book level to upper elementary grades. 

German Hero-Sagas and Folk-Tales. Compiled by Barbara L. 
Picard. Illus. Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Walck, 1959 (formerly Oxford). 
One of the Oxford Myths and Legends series. Includes five hero 
sagas and fifteen shorter folk tales. These are excellent for reading 
aloud or for telling. Ages 9-14. 
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Italy 


The Priceless Cats and Other Italian Folk Stories. By M. A. 
Jagendorf. Illus. Gioia Fiammenghi. Vanguard, 1956. Most of these 
stories are brief, and they are told with a simplicity and directness 
that make them good for the beginning storyteller and for the 
children’s own reading. Ages 8-12. 

Old Italian Tales. Edited by Domenico Vittorini. Illus. Kathryn 
L. Fligg. McKay, 1958. A simple, lively retelling of Italian folk and 
fairy tales that pleases both young children (7-10) and storytellers. 


Mexico 


Dumb Juan and the Bandits. By Anita Brenner. Illus. Jean Char- 
lot. Scott, 1957. A picture book that delights young children, this 
tells a Mexican “dunce” tale of the stupid youngest brother whose 
mistaking the word “dog” for “door” brought him status as a rich man 
after he had accidentally scared off some bandits. Dumb Juan is 
drawn from Anita Brenner's compilation of Mexican folk tales, The 
Boy Who Could Do Anything. 


United States 


Mike Fink, Snapping Turtle of the O-hi-o-0, Snag of the Massassip. 
By James Cloyd Bowman. Illus. Leonard E. Fisher. Little, 1957. Vig- 
orous river lore, with a text based on old diaries and records and tales 
the author heard from his grandparents. An unusually attractive vol- 
ume. Ages 8-12. 

Wicked John and the Devil. By Richard Chase. Illus. Joshua Tol- 
ford. Picture book of a delightful Southern Mountains devil tale. 
Ages 7-10. 

The Remarkable History of Tony Beaver, West Virginian. By 
Mary E. Cober. Illus. William D. Hayes. McKay, 1953. Tales about an 
American folk hero told in the vernacular; these make delightful 
material for reading aloud, or for children 8-12 to read to themselves. 

Terrapin’s Pot of Sense. Compiled by Harold Courlander. Illus. 
Elton Fax. Holt, 1958. Thirty American Negro tales, half of them a 
sequence of talking-beast fables in the Brer Rabbit pattern; all of 
them tell of amusing trickery or tall-tale adventure. The language, 
though colloquial, is less difficult to handle than is that in the Uncle 
Remus tales. Ages 8-12. 
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Tall Tales from the High Hills. By Ellis Credle. Illus. Richard 
Bennett. Nelson, 1957. Twenty tales from the Carolina Mountains. 
Color in the rich vernacular and in the stories themselves makes these 
tales superb for telling and for reading aloud to groups combining 
younger and older listeners. Ages 7-12. 


Fire-Fightin’ Mose. By Harold W. Felton. Illus. Aldren A. Watson. 
Knopf, 1955. Rollicking treatment of New York City’s legendary 
volunteer fireman, a superman of the mid-1800's. Supplements Kath- 
erine Shippen’s Big Mose (Harper), for somewhat younger children. 
Ages 8-12. 

New Tail Tales of Pecos Bill. By Harold W. Felton. Ilus. William 
Moyers. Prentice-Hall, 1958. “Hitherto undisclosed material” about 
Pecos Bill, the tall-tale Texas cowpuncher. Good storytelling material 
for campfire circles and for boys 9-12. 


Stories California Indians Told. By Anne B. Fisher. Illus. Ruth 


Robbins. Parnassus, 1957. Twelve “how” and “why” stories from the 
California Indians. Ages 8-12. 


Big Mose. By Katherine B. Shippen. Illus. Margaret B. Graham. 
A good introduction to fire-fighting Mose, well suited either for reading 
aloud or for storytelling. Ages 7-11. 

Daniel Boone's Echo. By William O. Steele. Illus. Nicolas. Har- 
court, 1957. A tall tale about Daniel's search for his lost echo, told 
with a dry humor that is exactly right. Good for tall-tale lovers of all 
ages. 

Davy Crockett’s Earthquake. By William O. Steele. Illus. Nicolas. 
Harcourt, 1956. A very large “tall tale” in good keeping with the 
lusty spirit of Crockett. Ages 6-9. 

The Hippity Hopper, or, Why There Are No Indians in Pennsyl- 
vania. By Lucille Wallower, Author-Illustrator. McKay, 1957. A folk 
tale explaining the reason behind the disappearance of Indian tribes 
from Pennsylvania: a consequence of a quarrel over a large grasshop- 
per. Children enjoy reading this for themselves. Ages 7-10. 


Africa 


The Hat-Shaking Dance and Other Tales from the Gold Coast. 
By Harold Courlander and Albert Kofi Prempeh. Illus. Enrico Arno. 
Harcourt, 1957. From their original source, here are twenty-one dif- 
ferent tales about the wily spider-man Anansi. This volume is better 
for storytelling and for reading aloud than it is for children to read 
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to themselves; better readers from 9-12 will go to this volume from 
Anansi. 

The Long Grass Whispers. By Geraldine Elliot. Ilus. Sheila Haw- 
kins. Putnam, 1939. These tales from Central Africa are reminiscent 
both of Aesop's fables and of the Uncle Remus tales. Ages 8-10. 

The Sultan's Fool and Other North African Tales. Compiled by 
Robert Gilstrap and Irene Estabrook. Illus. Robert Greco. Holt, 1959. 
New versions of eleven old tales, all fun to read and to tell. Ages 8-12. 

The Bojabi Tree. By Edith Rickert. Illus. Anna Braune. Double- 
day, 1958. Humorous repetitive tale of the hungry jungle animals 
who finally, through the cleverness of the tortoise, earned the right to 
eat the fruit of the bojabi tree. Ages 5-8. 

Never Run from the Lion and Another Story. By Antonia Ridge. 
Illus. Barbara Freeman. Transatlantic Arts, 1959. Two tales retold 
from Algerian folklore presenting the theme of courage triumphing 
over fear. Both are excellent for reading aloud. Ages 8-12. 


Other collections 


The First Book of Fairy Tales. Edited by Elizabeth Abell. Illus. 
Gioia Fiammenghi. Rand, 1958. Eleven popular folk tales retold for 


younger children; the versions are free, simple, and easily read. 
Included are chiefly stories from Perrault and Grimm, plus “Little 
Half-Chick” and “The Boy Who Went to the North Wind.” Ages 7-9. 

Cat Tales. Compiled by Natalia M. Belting. Illus. Leo Summers. 
Holt, 1959. Sixteen cat folk tales that are as varied as are the thirteen 
countries from which they come. 

Wonder Tales of Dogs and Cats. Compiled by Frances Carpenter. 
Doubleday, 1955. Includes folklore from seventeen countries, from 
Lapland to the Congo; each tale is told as much as possible in the 
idiom of its place of origin. Attracts dog and cat lovers in the middle 
age group. 

The Magic Calabash, Folk Tales from America’s Islands and 
Alaska. Edited by Jean Cothran. Illus. Clifford N. Geary. McKay, 
1956. An attractive volume with sixteen short tales of Eskimo, Poly- 
nesian, Spanish, and Negro derivation. Includes myths of origin and 
accumulative tales, lively and humorous stories not generally avail- 
able. Ages 8-11. 

Yugoslav Folk-Tales. Compiled by Nada Curcija-Prodanovic. Illus. 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Oxford, 1957. Twenty-nine selections varying 
in length, conveying a good sense of the folklore of Yugoslavia. Note: 
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The format of this and earlier books in the Oxford Myths and 
Legends series is attractive but does not appeal to the age group which 
usually selects fairy stories, so the books are most enjoyed where adults 
can share them with children. Ages 10-14. 

Six Foolish Fishermen. By Benjamin Elkin. Illus. Katherine Evans. 
Childrens Press. Retelling of an old folk tale from Ashton’s Chapbooks 
of the Eighteenth Century. A very attractive book for beginning 
readers wherein a small boy solves the problem of six fishing brothers 
who fear one of them is lost because each, counting in turn, forgets 
to count himself. Ages 5-7. 

The Gypsies’ Fiddle and Other Gypsy Tales. Compiled by M. A. 
Jagendorf and C. H. Tillhagen. Illus. Hans Helweg. Vanguard, 1956. 
Stories told by gypsies of various countries. Ages 8-11. 

Noodlehead Stories from Around the World. By M. A. Jagendorf. 
Illus. Thane Miller. Vanguard, 1958. A generous selection of tales 
starring a favorite figure in folklore, the happy simpleton. Ages 8-12. 

Strange Sea Stories. By Marie Lawson. Author-Illustrator. Viking, 
1955. Tales from many lands telling of phantom ships, marvelous 
sea beasts and sea folk, and sailors’ superstitions. Has a wide age 
appeal, centered in ages 8-14. 

The Riddle of the Black Knight. Compiled by Thomas B. Leekley. 
Illus. Johannes Troyer. Vanguard, 1957. Twelve tales selected and re- 
told from the Gesta Romanorum in such a fashion as to delight 
children. This is a valuable addition to the fairy-tale shelves. Ages 7-12. 

King Carlo of Capri. By Warren Miller. Illus. Edward Sorel. Har- 
court, 1958. “Freely adapted from Riquet with the Tuft of Hair by 
Charles Perrault.” Has fresh interest and color which make it appeal 
to fairy-tale readers from 8-11. 

Swiss-Alpine Folk Tales. By Fritz Muller-Giiggenbihl, translated 
by Katherine Potts. Illus. Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Walck, 1958 (formerly 
Oxford). One of the Oxford Myths and Legends series. An unhack- 
neyed collection distinguished by its feeling for the drama of the high 
Alps country. Ages 10-14. 





UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS has recently released four new 
recordings from its treasures in the Archive of Folk Song. The new 
LP’s follow the earlier examples of field recordings of distinguished 
performances of folk music in the best scholarly tradition. Folk Music 
from Wisconsin (L55) consists of songs and ballads from English- 
speaking sources along with a group of cello and fiddle selections. 
There are also typical specimens from the state’s lumber camps and 
original local offerings such as “The Milwaukee Fire,” “Cranberry 
Song,” and “The Bold MclIntyres.” Songs of the Michigan Lumber- 
jacks (L56) sounds off with 11 varieties, including pen aecnel 
“Jam on Gerry's Rock,” “Little Brown Bulls,” and “Lumberman’s 
Alphabet.” With the exception of a 1948 version of “Jam on Gerry's 
Rock,” all of the songs were recorded by Alan Lomax on a 1988 field 
trip. 

ETwo volumes of Child Ballads Traditional in the United States 
(L57 and L58), edited by Bertrand H. Bronson, add seventeen titles 
to the library's recordings of airs that Professor Child identified. 
Rarely-heard numbers are mixed with better-known titles in excep- 
tional performances. All of these recordings compel listening because 
of the importance of the material, and no one can help but be grateful 
to the Library of Congress and the Carnegie Corporation for pro- 
ducing them. At the same time, however, few listeners can overlook the 
poor quality of the original recordings. The earliest dates from 1935 
and the most recent from 1950, but the greatest number were collected 
in the late 1930's and early ‘40's. The Library of Congress and its 
Archive of Folk Song should continue their field work in the present 
decade. There are still many opportunities for this pursuit as the 
following recordings should prove. 


IN EASTERN KENTUCKY, in May and June 1959, within a 
twenty mile radius of Hazard, John Cohen uncovered for Folkways a 
superb program of Mountain Music of Kentucky (FA 2317). In these 
songs and ballads and fiddle, banjo, and guitar tunes is evidence of the 
fruitfulness of the region. The singers and instrumentalists demon- 
strate a real feeling for the music while they, nevertheless, reflect the 
influence of new developments, especially from commercial phono- 
graph records. 


FROM LOUISIANA comes a noteworthy series of field recordings, 
gathered by Dr. Harry Oster under the auspices of the Louisiana 
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Folk Song Society and distributed by the Louisiana State University 
Press. A Sampler of Louisiana Folk Songs cuts a broad swath through 
the state’s music. The 20 selections represent Negro and Cajun blues 
and religious and dance music, French and Child ballads, and Anglo- 
American songs and play-party music. The disk superbly indicates the 
fascinating variety of music available in one area. Rev. Pearly Brown— 
Georgia Street Singer (FL 108) combines hillbilly qualities with those - 
of the traditional blind musician. His program of “God Don’t Ever 

Change,” “Just a Closer Walk With Thee,” “You're Gonna Need That 
Pure Religion’ and a dozen more reveal a vocalizing of spirituals 
with modern touches. Prison Work Songs (LFSA 5), recorded at An- 
gola in 1959, documents the persistence of music for physical labor. 
These up-to-date versions of work songs aid jobs on roads, fields, and 
tracks; “John Henry” here assists shoveling gravel. Recordings of 
women prisoners who sing while washing and sewing also make this 
a skilful and forceful performance. New Orleans Jazz (FL 110) 


features the trumpet of Billie Pierce, a pupil of Kid Rena and an 
erstwhile member of brass bands together with vocals by De De Pierce. 
Their well-knit harmonies join in on “Eh la-bas,” “Gulf Coast Blues,” 
“Some of These Days,” “You Can Depend on Me,” “Peanut Vendor,” 
and “Jelly Roll” and similar traditional and popular pieces. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS add information to some of these same 
aspects of folk music. The Story of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band 
by H. O. Brunn (Louisiana State University Press) traces the for- 
mation and climb to success of the first musical group to export New 
Orleans jazz to New York and Europe. The author shows how per- 
sonality and leadership boosted their commercial success and how the 
a spread their fame. Been Here and Gone by Frederic 

amsey, |r., (Rutgers University Press) is a pictorial review of Negro 
music in the south—jazz, country dance, work, prison, religious, and 
blues. The author's pictures are as moving as his experiences in en- 
larging respect for these survivals of an impressive musical tradition. 
The Anatomy of Jazz by Leroy Ostransky (University of Washington 
Press) is a highly technical treatise on the components and styles of 
jazz. Its scholarly approach should help to broaden understanding by 
the author's frequent references to classical music to illustrate aspects 
of jazz. An Introduction to Folk Music in the United States by Bruno 
Nett] (Wayne State University Press) is a useful guide to a complex 
subject. As an introduction, it should be valuable for identifying the 
traditional, scholarly, and commercial interests in folk music. Folk 
Singers and Folk Songs in America also comes from the pen of a 
professor but from the presses of a commercial publisher, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. It is an encyclopedic collection of information on the cur- 
rent state of folk music. From singers and societies to collectors and 
recordings, the compendium is an unmatched source of biographical 
and bibliographical data. 
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FROM THE FAR EAST comes a pair of unusual Monitor recordings. 
Behind the Great Wall (MP 525) documents a small part of life in 
present-day China as it mixes the raucousness of city streets and con- 
struction workers with classical music and traditional ceremonies. 
Made from a portion of the sound track of a French motion picture of 
the same name, the recording reveals a few activities with musical 
accompaniments in contemporary China. Bayanihan is the second 
volume (MF 330) of a glittering performance by Philippine musicians, 
singers, and dancers. Their agile rendition of regional songs, dances, 
and ceremonies uses gongs, drums, and a bamboo-tube band. 


EASTERN EUROPE is the source of more folk and folk-like music 
for a quartet of Monitor recordings. The current group includes 
Ukrainian Songs and Dances (MF 334), by the Transcarpathian 
(“Zakarpatsky’’) chorus and orchestra; Georgian State Song and Dance 
Company (MF 331); Moldavian Love Songs by the Moldavian Doina 
Chorus and Instrumental Ensembles (MF 328); and Czechoslovakia 
in Song and Dance (MF 329), by the Folk Ensembles of Strazince 
and Melnik. All of the examples of traditional and composed music are 
expertly staged and performed by well-trained organizations. They 
know how to demonstrate in spectacular style the characteristic 
qualities of lonely and brooding music as well as of lively and joyous 
airs. 

I Remember introduces musical reminiscences on Fiesta record- 
ings from Germany (FLP 1230), Italy (FLP 1246), Greece (FLP 1251) 
and also from Sweden and Switzerland. The dance band arrange- 
ments mix popular and folk items in synchopated displays that almost 
completely submerge the flavor of the national backgrounds. 


FOREIGN SOURCES have contributed material for other recordings 
of recent months. Songs of Two Rebellions is Folkways (FW: 8756) 
musical interpretation of the Jacobite Wars of 1715 and 1745 in 
Scotland. Ewan MacColl sings with his customarily rich elegance, 
aided by Peggy Seeger, a group of historic broadsides and still- popular 
songs with allegorical references to James II and Prince Charles Ed- 

ward. Spanish Folk Songs by Germaine Montero is Vanguard's second 
volume (VRS 9067) of a regional survey. This concert-style perform- 
ance is by a thoroughly competent student of Spanish folk music. 
Songs and Ballads of Northern Saskatchawan and Northern Manitoba, 

a Folkways recording (FW 8764), sets forth in an intriguing manner 
dunes tunes and ballads with many local references. The performance 
and compositions by the Loewen family, in spirit and style, are close 
to folk music. Father Geoffrey Beaumont, vicar at Camberwell, Eng- 
land, displays in the Fiesta recording of his 20th Century Folk Mass 
(FLP 2500) his belief that religious music should be close to individ- 
ual experiences. The full-blown arrangements for forty-five instru- 
mentalists and twelve vocalists employ modern rhythms and a jazzy 
idiom in this expression of faith. Irish Street Ballads, a work collected 
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and annotated by Colm O. Loclainn, is now available in a United 
States printing from Citadel. The small volume is a brilliant assem- 
blage of songs and words that have attracted widespread interest and 
popularity. 


SOME RECENT STUDIES of folk materials stem from many back- 
zrounds. Albert B. Lord examines minutely oral traditions as _per- 
ormed by the Guslars of Yugoslavia in The Singer of Tales (Harvard 
University Press). Lord tests his novel conclusions by relating them 
to the Homeric legends and medieval epics to furnish new insight into 
processes of oral transmission. The classic study of The Folk Tale by 
Stith Thompson, originally published in 1946, is now available from 
Henry Holt. As anyone at all familiar with folklore realizes, this 
treatise is a prerequisite to the study and collecting of oral lore. 
Satanism and Witchcraft by Jules Michelet (Citadel) “a study in 
medieval superstitions,” includes several references to seventeenth 
century occurences and sees religion as the cause of all evils and super- 
stition. 


The Dictionary of American Slang by Harold Wentworth and 
Stuart Berg Flexner (Crowell) is as fascinating as it is fact-filled. More 
than 20,000 entries, from AA to Zulch, draw on numerous sources, 
including many unexpurgated examples from World War II. But the 
volume is not always explicit in tracing origins. Oscar Brand, along 
with his many more substantial efforts, has become an expert exponent 
of Bawdy Songs and Backroom Ballads. Grove Press’s volume with 
that title reprints forty-two specimens that will neither shock nor in- 
form readers about the extent of folk music’s ribaldry. Railroads in the 
Days of Steam by Albert L. McCready (Golden Press), a volume in 
the American Heritage Junior Library, gives young readers facts 
about the color and romance of 19th century railroading in vivid ar- 
rangements of words and pictures. Rope Roundup by Bill Severn 
(David McKay) stresses the lore and craft of rope-making and knot- 
tying and combines history with practical information. 


NEW YORK CITY LORE is also the subject of recent publications. 
The Night They Raided Minsky’s by Howard Becker (Simon and 
Schuster) , “a fanciful expedition to the lost Atlantis of show business,” 
mixes fact with fiction in recreating a lost form of traditional enter- 
tainment. The combination of romance, local color, and excitement 
introduces persons who were, or might have been, in the audience or 
on the stage of the National Winter Garden. Carnival Cross Roads by 
W. G. Rogers and Mildred Weston (Doubleday) is a slight, informal 
history of Times Square. It emphasizes theatrical history and person- 
alities of the neighborhood and includes some sociological references. 
The Dream Lives Forever by Katharine Burton (Longmans) is called 
“a history of St. Patrick’s Cathedral,” but is more accurately an ac- 
count of the development of the Archdiocese of New York. Approx- 
imately two-thirds of the volume is devoted to the 20th century and 
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much of that amounts to a chronology. In The Bottom of the Harbor 
Joseph Mitchell (Little Brown) cruises around New York's harbor 
and adjacent waters to supply excellent and spirited verbal portraits 
of people in an unusual natural setting. His reports of reminiscences 
are filled with details of the changing environment and economy and 
constitute notable footnotes to the history of the metropolis. 


ANTHROPOLOGY NOTES: Carl Resek’s straightforward mono- 
graph on Lewis Henry Morgan (University of Chicago Press) re- 
counts the investigations by the father of American anthropology into 
Iroquois language and society before branching out into the study of 
other cultures. ‘The author considers Morgan's life in Rochester, ex- 
amines his financial and political careers, and furnishes a scholarly 
a of his contributions to intellectual history. Margaret Mead’s 
volume of devotion, An Anthropologist at Work (Houghton Mifflin) , 
combines articles, letters, and poems by Ruth Benedict with a bio 
graphy by Dr. Mead. Professor Benedict’s career and contributions 
stand forth with clarity in this compilation. In Interview with Dr, 
Margaret Mead (Folkways FC 7354), she makes fluent and able ob- 
servations on the work of anthropologists and characteristics of 
American culture. 


THE ARTISTIC HERITAGE: American Colonial Painting by 
Waldron Phoenix Belknap, Jr., (The Belkna > Press of Harvard Uni- 


versity Press) consists of notes for a projected history on the subject. 
In them, this scholar of art history uncovers significant source materials 
on colonial artists and their portraits. His findings on colonial New 
York are especially revealing. Benjamin West and the Taste of His 
Times by Grose Evans (Southern Illinois University Press) supplies a 
scholarly treatise on changing styles of this influential artist. The 
monograph explores international cultural developments and relates 
literary and other aesthetic standards to West's paintings. Two vol- 
umes in the Great American Artists Series (Braziller and Pocket 
Books) provide convenient, impressive surveys of a pair of popular 
observers of persons and places in nineteenth century America. 
“Winslow Homer’ by Lloyd Goodrich and “Thomas Eakins” by 
Fairfield Porter combine brief but analytical biographies with eighty 
plates. Uncle Sam—The Man and the L egend by Alton Ketchum (Hill 
and Wang) stresses the evolution of this famous symbol. In addition to 
a complete biography of “Uncle Sam” Wilson, of Troy, Ketchum’s 
valuable record traces the origin of other symbols and changes in the 
style of depicting Uncle Sam. 

The Antiques Treasury, edited by Alice Winchester and the staff 
of Antiques magazine (Dutton) , displays collections from Winterthur, 
Williamsburg, Old Sturbridge, Cooperstown, Deerfield, Shelburne, 
and the Ford museums. These impressive furnishings show off dis- 
tinctive examples of craftsmanship as well as high standards in con- 
temporary museum displays. American Building Art—The 19th Cen- 
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tury by Carl W. Condit (Oxford University Press) analyzes technical 
progress in the construction requirements of an industrial society. 
Changes in bridge design and building construction, with shifts from 
wood to iron, steel, and concrete, are carefully traced from both engi- 
neering and aesthetic standards. Richard Saunders Allen, the promi- 
nent authority on covered bridges, continues his regional survey in 
Covered Bridges of the Middle Atlantic States (Stephen Greene) . Here 
are descriptions of styles and methods of construction along with 
revealing anecdotes. 

A Pictorial History of Television by Daniel Blum (Chilton) ex- 
plores the world of electronic entertainment. Made up of numerous 
scenes from network feature shows, but with little attention to TV’s 
educational and documentary offerings, the book hardly indicates 
that the industry is maturing. The Image Industries by William Lynch 
(Sheed and Ward) delves into contemporary motion pictures and 
television programs and leads the author to conclude that these 
industries suffer by attempts to translate verbal images to the pictorial, 
blight the imagination, distort reality, and lower the standards of 
taste and creativity. Comic Art in America by Stephen Becker (Simon 
and Schuster) traces in an illuminating way the place of cartoons 
and funny sheets in American culture. Becker ably f somes the comics 
and sees in them a true reflection of American ideals. 

W. G. T. 


Dr. Botkin's column will appear in the next issue.—The Editor. 
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